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Art. 1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London, at the Visitation in July, 1822. By William, 
Lord Bishop of London. Ato. pp. 22. 1s. 6d. Riving- 


tons, I1S822. 


Tus is the third Charge for which we are indebted to the 
distinguished Prelate, whose name is prefixed to the present 
article. And it may be said, without any derogation from 
the merits of its predecessors, that it is in many essential 
respects, the most important. This is partly proved by the 
lively impression which it appears to have produced ; and the 
view which we propose to'take of its contents, will probably 
confirm the reader in our opinion. 

‘Taking the Clergy as a body, we believe that the Church 
of England may justly boast of having sent forth a greater 
number of learned and able divines, in proportion to the 
extent of its establishment, than any which has ever ex- 
isted. This is true, ina great degree, even with respect 
to works of mere erudition which it bas produced ; with re- 
spect, however, to works of professed atility, the remark 
may be made with perfect safety ; and indeed, so far as it re- 
gards the past, will probably not be contested. But we have 
more than once heard it made a question, whether our Church 
can claim the same pre-eminence in the present day; and at 
first sight we must confess that there would appear to be 
some room for the dispute. Compared with the other national 
Churches, her cotemporaries, never perhaps was her supe- 
riority so marked and decisive as it is at this time: the doubt 
has been, whether slie would be equally secure in a compa- 
rison with herself. : 

The truth is, that without supposing any positive change 
for the worse, in the learning of the Clergy, it is not difficult 
lo perceive several circumstances in the character of the 
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present times, which conspire to diminish the appearance 
which it makes to the eye of the mere superficial observer, 
A very slight observation of the state of knowledge among 
the general classes of society at this time, as compared with 
what it was some years ago, will easily satisfy us, that the 
learning which is in the Church may be less conspicuous than 
formerly, without necessarily being less solid or extensive in 
reality. The number of the Clergy is the same now, or ver 
nearly so, as it was in the days of Charles; but the number 
of educated persons among other classes of the community 
is probably, at least, ten times as many. So that even sup- 
posing the absolute quantity of knowledge which is possessed 
by the first, to be the same, its relative quantity would still 
be less; and of course it would require higher attainments 
than were before necessary, in order to retain their compa- 
rative superiority. Besides this, we may observe, that 
Theology is not in the same situation as other sciences. Not 
only is it a subject in which no discoveries can be made, but 
the legitimate objects of it, are moreover plainly exhaustible ; 
and would even seem to be in some degree actually ex- 
hausted. It would be difficult to name any important pro- 
vince in which room is left, perhaps, even for novelty of argu- 
ment ; still less upon which any new light could be thrown 
by what is properly called Learning. In the field of contro- 
versy, indeed, the subject is still so far open, that many discus- 
sions would seem to be at this day no nearer to their determina- 
tion, than at the time when they were originally started. But 
fortunately, perhaps, for mankind, the rage for religious 
disputes is fast subsiding. ‘The great questions which were 
formerly debated against the Church of Rome, have almost 
entirely lost their interest; and as to those by which Pro- 
testants are still divided, most of them are of that sort, 
which men of real learning are least willing to engage in. 
So that in fact, the learning which the Clergy possess is not 
put in the same requisition as formerly. It is not the doc- 
trines nor the discipline of the Church which are now called 
in question—the enemies of the Establishment care little 
about these—it is the Church itself. The Clergy are at- 
tacked not as Theologians but as Pastors ; it is their influence 
among the people, their importance in the Constitution, 
which is now the object of contention; and the danger to 
which these are exposed furnishes at present the more imme- 
diate occasion of anxiety. 

We have no wish to enter into a formal discussion: we 
merely wished to shew that the present position of the 
@iergy in society is in Many essential points different from 
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that which they held in times past. This being admitted, it 
cannot be necessary to adduce any argument to prove that 
the several duties which they have to discharge, must also 
in some corresponding degree have changed their relative 
importance. Still less can it be necessary to prove, that an 
enquiry into the particulars of this change, so far as respects 
the objects towards which the exertions of the Clergy should, 
in consequence, be principally directed, involves consider- 
ations of the highest importance. This then is the object of 
enquiry to which the Bishop of London has turned our at- 
tention in the admirable Charge of which we are about. to 
present our readers with an analysis; and it is a subject 
which in connection with such a name, cannot fail to excite 
amore than merely common interest, among all who have 
the welfare of the Church at heart. 

The professed subject which forms the ground-work of 
the Charge, is the ‘‘ Present state of society in its immedi- 
ate bearings upon Religion.” Of course it was not the in- 
tention of the Bishop to produce a general dissertation, but 
only to consider so much of the subject, as involved an ex- 
amination of the peculiar duties which the existing state of 
society would seem to impose upon the Clergy. Proceeding 
upon this view, the basis of the remarks which follow is 
founded by the Bishop, upon the admitted fact, that a great 
and general diffusion of knowledge, through almost every 
rank of society, has of late years taken place, both in this 
country and abroad. It is, moreover, evident from experi- 
ence, were the matter otherwise doubtful, that the increase 
of general information, whether in society at large, or among 
particular classes of it, by no means necessarily supposes a 
proportionate degree of wisdom, in the application of it to 
useful and virtuous ends; and consequently that without 
great care on the part of those upon whom the eo inne | 
devolves, of instructing and rightly directing the public mind, 
the progress of civilization, instead of being a blessing either 
to individuals or to the community, may become the fruitful 
parent of intolerable evils to society. 

The truth of these positions will readily be assented to ; 
they are exemplified t the Bishop in the instance of the 
French Revolution, sind he proceeds to observe, that it was 
only to the higher state of public morals in this country, at 
that period, resulting from the superior wisdom of our in- 
stitutions in Church and State, that we stood indebted for 
our safety, amid the heavy calamities with which every other 
country in Europe was overwhelmed. If we wish to be con- 
vinced how important a part “y was which the Clergy of 
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228 Bishop of London's Charge. 

this country sustained during the progress of that great crisis, 
or how important a part it is, which they have still to sustain, 
we are directed to turn our attention to the conduct of those 
who are the professed enemies of social order ;— who, how- 
ever they may differ in other respects, all agree in one point 
—that of discouraging any mode of instruction which instils 
fixed principles of religion, or any preference to this or that 
mode of worship ; and ‘by consequence any mode of instruc. 
tion which may be supposed to favour the influence of the 
Clergy, over the minds of the great body of the people. 


‘ The immediate danger,” says the Bishop, alluding to the times 
of the French Revolution, *‘ is now past: but when we direct our 
attention to the systematic culture of intellect introduced in the 
course of afew years among all classes, we cannet but feel an 
anxiety lest the balance of society should suffer disturbance from 
this sudden increase of its momentum. In proportion as these ad- 
ditional energies imparted to the mass of the people are under the 
direction of good principles, they will give stability to the govern- 
ment, advance the cause of religion and morals, and contribute to 
the general advantage. But there is no necessary connection be- 
tween knowledge and goodness, between the possession of intel- 
lectual power, and a disposition to apply it to its proper ends. 
Its legitimate use may exalt us to heights of civilization and hap. 
piness, as much above our present condition, as that condition ex- 
cels the state of society at the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: its abuse may be fatal to our existing establishments, may 
demolish the bulwarks of strength and security, erected by the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and consolidated during a succession of 
ages by their continued labours. The enemies of religion and 
order are so well aware of these consequences, that, while they 
profess an earnest desire to enlighten the people, they encourage 
that mode of instruction alone, which instils no fixed prine iples ‘of 
Religion, no preference to any form of worship, It therefore 
must be our object, on the other hand, to maintain the proportion 
which should always exist between the active powers of the public 
mind and the control and direction of their exercise by the opera. 
tion of moral causes. And this we must do, not by discouraging 
the acquisition of knowledge, or the cultivation of understanding, 
among the lower orders, but by taking effectual methods to supply 
their minds with just notions of their duty towards God and man, 


and place them under the habitual direction of sound principles 
and good feelings.” P. 10. 


If, then, the Clergy wish to know to what object their vi- 
gilance should be moe immediately directed, the conclusion 
is evident: they have only to observe which are the points to 
which the adversaries of social order principally direct their 
hostility. It is not, argues the Bishop, against the doctrines or 
the discipline of the Church that the enemies of religion now 
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aim their principal efforts; but it is against the peculiar ad- 
vantages which the Clergy of the Establishment possess, from 
their learning, their weight and character, and their station 
in society. ‘fo degrade and to undermine these in the opi- 
nion of the public, is the manifest principle which now guides 
the policy of our adversaries ; and by consequence, the line 
of conduct which is dictated to the Clergy is equally mani- 
lest; viz. to use every means which their opportunities af- 
furd, of consolidating and extending, both individually and 
as a body, that character in society, that respect and in- 
fluence among the great mass of the people, to which the 
country has once already stood indebted for its preservation, 
and to which alone it can securely look for safety against the 
evils, which still continue to menace its institutions, 

The above is, in brief, the hypothesis, if wo may so speak, 
of the excellent Charge before us; it is upon the truth of 
the views which the Bishop takes of this part of the subject, 
that the force of his exhortations, in the latter part of the 
Charge, devive their immediate importance. Lt is to these, 
that we shall now direct our attention; and we trust, that 
after what has been said, the reader will be at once enabled 
lo enter into the spirit of the extracts which we shall pro- 
ceed to give, and in which the principles before laid down 
are applied to the practical guidance of the Clergy, in the ex- 
ercise of their sacred functions. 

The influence of the Clergy generally in society must de- 
pend, we are told, upon two considerations—** the estima- 
tion in which their character is heid,” and, ‘* the manner in 
which they discharge their duties.” To each of these points 
the Bishop successively directs our attention: and it is perbaps 
the highest compliment that we can pay to his remarks, when 
we say, that there is notin this part of the Charge, a single 
proposition, to which the mind does not immediately assent, as 
manifestly founded in truth; nor, we may add, a maxim of 
prudence, the wisdom of which is not instantly apparent. ‘To 
turn a common place into a paradox is a very easy effort; but 
to place new and original remarks in a point of view at once 
striking and obvious, requires no ordinary talent. 

In reference to the effect which is produced upon society, 
in difficult times more particularly, by the estimation in 
which the character of the Clergy is held, the first point to 
which the Bishop directs his observations, is to the obliga- 
tion which the present general diffusion of knowledge im- 
poses upon the Clergy, to multiply and extend their attain- 
ments in learning and piety, in order that they may retain 
that rclative superiority in these respects, which the Bishop 
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shews, both from reason and history, to be essential to the 
continued existence of any religious establishment. 


“ The laity have a right to expect that the attainments, in 
learning and piety, of the Clergy, considered as a body, should 
rise, at the least, above the ordinary level of other classes of so- 
ciety. Such comparative excellence I believe to have been found 
in every country where the discipline or doctrine of the Church 
has been maintained in tolerable purity. I even think it essential 
to the continued existence of any religious establishment. It was 
one of the most efficient causes Of that respect for the sacred 
order, which occasioned their gradual advance in riches and power, 
and was long retained amidst gross abuses of both, in the middle 
ages. If, in that period of darkness, ecclesiastics were licentious 
and illiterate, the body of the people was still more deeply im- 
mersed in vice and ignorance. It is true, that the scandal occa- 
sioned by the remissness of discipline, and the immoralities 
which infected the Church, undermined by degrees the founda- 
tions of the ecclesiastical power, and at length brought about the 
Reformation. Yet it does not appear that the Clergy in that day 
were less respectable in attainments or morals than in several pet 
ceding centuries. The number of ecclesiastics distinguished by 
learning and sanctity who respectively supported the Reformation, 
or adhered to the Church of Rome, abundantly proves the con- 
trary. But of the general improvement which took place in so- 
ciety at the revival of letters, the largest proportion had fallen to 
the share of the laity : the Clergy, from various causes, were not 
benefited in an equal degree: and from this alteration in their re- 
lative circumstances, and its effect on the feelings of the public, 
they necessarily lost the ascendancy, which had been preserved 
without difficulty by their less meritorious predecessors in a darker 
age. In referring to these historical facts, it is simply my object 
to urge the necessity of maintaining our proper position in rela- 
tion to the mass of society; to press the important truth, that, if 
other classes advance in knowledge, intelligence, virtue, and piety, 
and the Clergy, whatever are their positive merits in all these re- 
spects, continue stationary, they are placed on a different level in 
regard to their flocks, and will suffer a proportionate loss in their 
credit and weight with the public, and consequently in their pro- 
fessional utility. It is incumbent on us to advance with the pro- 
gress of the times ; and every individual should act as if the whole 
interests of religion depended on his personal character, and the 
faithful exertion of his powers within his allotted sphere. In all 
ranks of society are numbers of persons who are qualified to judge 
of our learning, of the soundness of our doctrine, and the effici- 
ency of our instructions, and who regard with disgust even the 
slightest inattention to duty, or imprepriety of moral conduct, 
And far be it from us to consider this as an evil. If such consci- 
entious censors had the direction of public opinion, their honest 
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inspection would be of the greatest advantage to all classes of men, 
and, without offence be it said, tothe Clergy. But where know- 
ledge is extensively spread, the power it gives will be often ex- 
erted detrimentally. Even the spirit of piety will sometimes act 
on erroneous views, will be found in combination with attachment 
to party, which gives an obliquity to its motions, or defeat its own 
intentions by an alliance with enthusiasm or folly.” P. 11. 


The Bishop then proceeds to press these considerations 
upon the attention of the Clergy, from a view of the general 
state of religious parties, and from the jealous eye with which 
their conduct is in consequence now looked upon. The de- 
portment which, as Christians and Churchmen, it behoves 
them to sustain amid the difficulties with which they are sur- 
rounded, is then adverted to; and the observations which 
the Bishop makes upon this delicate subject furnish in them- 
selves an example of that mixture of firmness and moderation, 
which it will be well fur them to imitate. 


“ It is not easy to calculate the multiplied difficulties which, 
from these and similar causes, increase on the Clergyman, as the 
world advances in knowledge, and create a corresponding neces- 
sity of discretion in his conduct, and energy in the discharge of 
his duties. There have Ler been times in the Church, when 
reverence to official station might protect the infirmity, or throw a 
veil over the failings of the Minister: but now, when he is sub- 
jected at every step to the scrutiny of inquisitive malice ; when 
opposition is created to his honest endeavours to be useful, from 
so many various causes; when the establishment of a School, or 
the enlargement of a Church, is resisted by one man from some 
wretched political prejudice, by another through caprice or Br 
verseness, and by a third in resentment for some fancied neglect, 
which disposes him to mortify the pastor in the tenderest point by 
defeating his schemes for the benefit of his flock, we see how great 
the necessity of the utmost assistance which personal qualifications 
can lend to his sacred function. But if the Minister has on the 
one side to contend with the opposition of adversaries, he is assailed 
on the other by the injudicious zeal of real or apparent friends ; 
who, pursuing beneficial objects without due regard to the means 
which they employ, or sacrificing general principles to the prospect 
of some immediate good, are disposed to accuse him of indifference, 
or bigoted attachment to forms, if, through regard to good order 
or apprehension of distant consequences, he refuses to co-operate 
in their favourite schemes. In the midst of these difficulties our 
only real security will be found in a fixed resolution to act in every 
instance on deliberate views of duty, and a sincere and sober love 
of truth, under a controlling sense of that Supreme authority, 
from which we derive our commission, as the guides and teachers 
of our brethren. The natural tendency of these principles, to 
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enlighten and tranquillize the mind, affords the strongest of safe. 

guards as well against error and indiscretion (more frequently the 
effects of some undue bias on the affections, than of natural weak- 
ness of judgment) as against the transports of passion, which irri- 
tate, offend, and disgust, and produce lasting resentments and 
divisions. A Clerzyman who acts on these motives, will have the 
advantage of moving with authority, dignity, and freedom; he 
will retain his influence over his friends, though he may refuse 
compliance with their prejudices ; he will treat the gainsayer with 
kindness, whilst he exposes the unsoundness of his principles; and 
will shew courtesy and friendliness to the dissenter, without being 
supposed to approve his errors. The general rule of his proceed- 
ings will be, to ‘ overcome evil with good,’ by conciliation to all 
men, as far as it is consistent with the interests of truth, and that 
enlightened attachment which he feels to the Church, from a 
thorough persuasion that the best interests of religion are con- 
ce ned | in its stability, and that no particular advanta, ge which can 
be expected from popular favour, or the exertions ” of irregular 
piety, would counterbalance the evils arising from the neglect of 
its discipline and ordinances, or the diminution of its salutary i in- 
fluence. This, I conceive, is the genuine liberality, which is the 
grace and ornament of the true Christian ; a virtue, as far removed 
from indifference, as from the contentious spirit which assumes the 
disguise of zeal. The sentiment misnamed /iberalily, which looks 
with equal approbation on every sect that professes Christianity, 
is, in its most innocent form, a low and contemptible vanity ; it is 
more frequently, perhaps, a profligate indifference to religion, or 
insidious hostility intending its ruin, by depressing the established 
Church. But true liberality is firm in its own principles, while it 
looks with indulgence on the mistaken views of others ; and never 
approaches so near to perfection, as in union with zeal, under the 
direction of charity and prudence. It would ill deserve the cha- 
racter of a Christian virtue, if it could lend its countenance, how- 
ever indirectly, to error or falsehood, or shrink from the defence 
of truth.” P. 13 


Having thus enlarged upon the qualities which it is the 
true interest, and therefore the duty of the Clergy to culti- 
vate, in order to give due effect to the important character 
which they have to sustain: the next topic to which the 
Bishop directs his attention, is the manner in which they 
should execute some particular duties, belonging to their 
parochial charge, which would seem more immediately to 
affect the present question. The remarks which are made 
upon this subject, are of striking importance, [t is to the 
question of the education of the poor, that they are princi- 
pally directed ; and they place the duties of a Clergyman, 
with respect to this object, in a point of view in which we 
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do not remember to have ever seen them considered.’: The 
conclusion which the Bishop draws, as to the importance of 
these duties, is deduced from the principles which had been 
laid down in the former part of the Charge. But the grounds 
to which he refers the especial obligation to fulfil them, 
which lies upon every minister of a ,parish, though they 
certainly never before occurred to us, are yet such as plainly 
take away frum those who neglect their duty, in this. parti- 
cular, all possible pretext or apology. If we were. called 
upon to say, which part of the Charge before us, would seem 
to be the most important, we should perhaps fix upon the 
observations which are made by the Bishop upon this deeply 
interesting subject. 

It is evident from the extracts which we have already 
made, that the Clergy of the present day, are acting under 
a more than ordinary degree of responsibility. Lf the general 
spirit of improvement which is now abroad, should unfortu- 
nately take a turn unfavourable to human happiness, there 
can be no doubt that the consequences, at least, in ‘this 
country, will, in no inconsiderable degree, be imputable to 
their want of vigilance in the momentous charge which Pro- 
vidence has entrusted to their care. Be the degree of this 
responsibility, however, what it may, of course the event of 
the present unsettled state of things must materially depend 
upon the principles instilled into the minds of the rising 
generation. And this consideration alone, were there no 
others, would be suflicient to justify those who have the di- 
rection of the Church, in recommending the Clergy to avait 
themselves of every opportunity which circumstances afford, 
for personally interfering in whatever concerns the religious 
education of the poor. By such interference they will have 
the means, also, of drawing closer the ties which connect 
them with their parishioners, and of cultivating in the minds 
of the younger part of their flock more particularly, a habit of 
affection for the Church, in contradistinction from all other 
forms of worship, which alone, alter all, forms the proper basis 
of her security. Independently, therefore, of the direct bene- 
fits which must accrue to the community from the active 
exertions of the Clergy in this field of duty, it is evident that 
no means could be devised, better calculated to encrease 
the estimation in which the Clergy are held, and to strengthen 
their influence over the minds of the people. 

We hope and believe that the Bishop might safely have 
trusted to these arguments alone, for the event of his exhor- 
tations among the great majority of the Clergy; and in fact, 
wo have no doubt, that it is by these considerations alone 
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that the majority of the Clergy have actually been excited, 
in the great and surprizing exertions which they have made, 
to spread the national system of education throughout the 
country. Still, however, the conscience is commonly casuist 
enough, to make a distinction between obligations which are 
founded merely upon general considerations of duty, and 
those which are imposed by the stipulations of an express 
contract. And in this point of view it is, that we particularly 
recommend the passage which we are abont to extract, to 
the serious attention of sach among our readers, as may 
happen to have the care of a parish committed to their 
charge. It will abundantly convince every conscientious 
Churchman, that if he neglects to give that personal attention 
to the management of the schools already established in his 
parish, or to use every proper means in his power to esta- 
blish them, where they are not, he is acting in direct defi- 
ance of obligations, which he has not only contracted to fulfil, 
but which, by a very slight alteration in the mere letter of 
the law, he might even be amenable to ecclesiastical censure 
for neglecting. In justification of these strong expressions, 
which we conceive ourselves to be warranted in using, from 
the new light in which this subject is placed in the Charge 
before us, we shall first extract the remarks which the 
Bishop makes upon the injunction which the Church imposes 
apon its ministers to attend to the catechizing of the children, 


“ The aliegiance you owe to the Church obliges you in every 
particular of your professional conduct to look to her for direction, 
and where she either affords no definite rule, or custom has super- 
seded her original practice, to yield substantial obedience at least, 
by taking her principles for your guide, Her wisdom, indeed, 
might of itself command our attention, if her claim to authority 
were less. In her Canons, which are a body of laws for the gene- 
ral regulation of her discipline, we find many directions of the 
greatest importance, which ought to be familiar to the parish- 
priest. Her liturgical formularies not only supply a collection of 
prayers, instructions, and offices, adapted to all the solemnities of 
religious worship, to the exigencies of every age and every condi- 
tion, to the uses of every day, to all the contingencies of life, but 
virtually establish a system of parochial discipline, conceived on 
an accurate notion of the relation between the pastor and his flock, 
designed to connect them by a regular intercourse, and to direct 
the conduct of both parties in the performance of their respective 
duties. As the groundwork of this plan, it is her peculiar object 
to bring the parishioner from his earliest days into immediate con- 
tact with his spiritual teacher and guide. In the tenor of the 
rubricks annexed to the Catechism, and the Offices of Baptism and 
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Confirniation, compared with the several Canons relating to the 
same points, we have connected indications of this design. 
Whether we look to the dedication of the infant to God by the 
ministry of the priest, to the profession of faith and obedience 
which is made in his presence by the sponsors, or to the exhorta- 
tion which designates their duties, and specifies the instruction to 
be given to the child, we discern the pervading intention of 
placing the rising generation in the view of the minister, of giving 
them in the tenderest infancy the advantage of his paternal protec- 
tion, and sending them to the Church to be publicly instructed by 
him in faith and morals, till he is so well satisfied with their om 
ficiency as to recommend them for Confirmation to the Bis p- 
And here I will remark by the way, that the suretiship of the 
Godfathers and Godmothers, which is now too often regarded as 
a decent formality, a relic of primitive ordinances preserved from 
respect to antiquity, may be made of substantial use by a judicious 
minister, in promoting religious instruction in families. It surel 
is not too much to suppose that out of three persons, obliged by a 
solemn engagement ¢ to see that the child be brought up to lead a 
godly and Christian life,’ he might at least prevail’ upon one to 
second his remonstrances with a parent who should forget his 
duty. 

“ But the most important part of the system is that which in- 
sists on the catechizing of young persons in the Church, and 
strictly enjoins ¢ all fathers and mothers, masters and mistresses, 
to cause their children, servants or apprentices, which have not 
learned the Catechism, to come to the Church, obediently to hear 
and to be ordered by the Minister, till they have learned the 
same.’ I use the language of the Canon, which is confirmed b 
more than one Rubrick. The great importance attached to this 
practice at the time when these laws were framed, appears in the 
extreme severity of the punishments denounced on the several 
parties, as also on the minister himself, for any neglect of duty in 
this respect *. | 

“« The general disuse into which this practice has fallen, I con. 
sider as calamitous to the interests of piety in the highest degree, 
not only by removing one of the strongest excitements to the 
parents to teach, and to the children to learn, the doctrines and 
laws of their Christian profession, but still more by its fatal effect in 





“ ® And if any Minister neglect his duty herein, let him be sharply reproved 
wpon the first complaint, and true notice thereof given to the Bishop or Ordinary 
of the place. If, after submitting bimself, he sball willingly offend therein 
again, let him be suspended; if so the third time, there being little hope that 
he will be therein reformed, then excommunicated, and so remain until he will 
be reformed. And likewise, if any of the said fathers, mothers, masters or mise 
tresses, children, servants or apprentices, shall neglect their duties, as the one 
sort, in not causing them to come, and the other in refusing to learn as aforesaid, 
let them be suspended by their Ordinaries (if they be not children ;) and if they 


°0 persist by the space of a month, then let them be excommuunicated.”—( 59th 
Canon.) 
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frustrating ‘the purpose, which it was the principal object of the 
ordinances relating to these peints to attain, If at the age when 
the mind is susceptible of the strongest impressions, the young are 
regularly brought mto personal intercourse with their minister, and 
accustomed to receive their instructions from his lips, they will 
naturally imbibe a respect for his person, and a reverence to the 
sacra character of his office, which will prove the strongest of 
barriers against immorality and vice, as well as dissent and in- 
fidelity. ‘They will regard with deep veneration the truths which 
they have received upon his authority, and will feel, what reasoning 
ean hardly make clear to the ignorant, the danger no less of guilt 
than of error, in deserting the appointed guide of their youth for 
intrusive and unknown teachers. The discontinuance of this salu. 
tary practice is ai ges. neither to the neglect of the ecclesias- 
tical Governors,-—for the y have cons stanly remonstrated against it 

nor to the indolence of the parochial Clergy ; but was a conces 


sion most reluetantly yicided to the fastidious impatience of their 
congregations,” P. 15, 


Now it : tre etly evident, as the Bishop justly remarks, 
that wher ‘the Chureh “ alords no definite rule, or where 
custom has superseded her original practice,” it is the duty of 
the Gleryy to look to the spirit of her directions ; and when a 
technic al les Meuoe with the rubres has become mexpe 
dicut or impossible, to * yield substantial obedience’ to the 
priwiples, at least, upon which they were construc ted. The 
prince iple on whi hy the Church proceeded in laying such 
strict injunctions upon the Clergy to catechise the children 
of their parish, cannot be mist: ken: it was the duty of at- 
tending to the religious instruction of the younger members of 
their flock, which it was the real object of the: abric tu enforce: 
the particular means which it enjoins were chosen, merely as 
being the easiest to practise, or most suitable to the manners 
of the times. The substantial duty, however, contemplated 
by the Church, was the religious mstruction of the poorer 
classes: and this obligati on is not affected by any me rely ac- 
eidental changes in the external habits of society. Uf any 
doubts should, nevertheless, remain as to the force of this rea- 
soning, they will quickly be removed from the mind of every 
oie who shall read, with attention, the remarks which are 
made upon the subje etin the Charge before us. Not only the 
duty itself is clearly asserted and the importance of it ex- 
plained, but the means which the Clergy now possess of 
pulling it into practice are likewise pointed out; and sucha 
view of the whole question is taken by the Bishop, us must 
make every fnend of the Church desire to see the time, when 
the National System of Education shall become an integral 
part of our Ecclesiastical establishment. 
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* | am not so fondly attached to ancient usages, however bene« 
ficial in themselves, as to press the crude and hasty revival of @ 
method of teaching, which, at least in its ordinary form, has proved 
on experience unsuitable to the habits and feelings of modern times. 
To ensure success to the experiment, much judgment would be re- 
quisite in perp: wing the way by the previous removal of objections, 
and impreving the practice itself by such modifications as would 
render it popular as well as useful. But I feel it my duty to Say, 
that if we would give an ellectual check-to the alarming diffusion 
of impious princigles among the lower ranks, and secure their 
adherence to the Establishment, we must act in this respect on the 
views of the Church, in substance, if not inform. The instruction 
which was formerly given by this simple method in our Churches, 
is now more expeditiously, and, as far as regards the mere commu- 
nication of knowledge, more effectually taught in the National 
Schools. I have seen with unmixed satisfaction the growth of these 
excellent institutions, and IT think, have already observed the com- 
mencement of those beneficial eflects, which, for obvious reasons, 
are less distinctly perceptible at present than we justly expect 
them to become at a future season. But amidst their numerous ex- 
cellencies, ( consider as one of their chief, | may say the greatest 
of all their advantages, the opportunity which they give to the 
Clergy in populous places, of becoming known to the rising gene- 
ration in the character of Pastors, invested by lawful authority 
with the charge of their spiritual interests, and having a right to 
their attention and obedience. And I will not conceal my opinion, 
that if by any fatality (which 1 am far from anticipating) the pa- 
rochial Clergy should become so indifferent to their interests and 
duties, as to resign the superintendance and control of establish- 
ments of this kind, the result would be not merely injurious to the 
efficiency of the schools, but the instruction received in them might 
lead to effe ‘cts the most prejudice! ial tothe order and safe ty of our 
civil and ecclesiastical government, Under the constant and vigi« 
lant inspection of the authorized and legitimate guide, the edu- 

cation which this system alone can ensure to places of large popu- 
lation, cannot fail to be powerfully instrumental in pe rpetuating the 
knowledge of pure Christianity, and preserving the National Faith 
from decay. believing this to be the case, J observe with concern 
that there are some populous parishes in the Diocese, which have 
not yet followed the example of their more considerate and liberal 
neighbours, and are still without schools of tlris description; a 

want, which your exhortations and their own benevolent fecliags— 
I might add, a sense of their duty towards the poor, will, 1 trust, 
induce them to supply. But I can in no case advise you to coun- 
tenance any plan of education, which does not conform, in every 
particular of religious instruction, to the principles of the Church 
ef England, or admit the superintendance of the regular Clergyman 
of the parish. The natural tendency of such modes of instruction 
is to render your ministry useless, and to multiply divisions and 
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errors, already too numerous, among the le. In poor and 
thinly-inhabited villages, there is often a difficulty in maintaining a 
daily school. In such cases, I would recommend to the Clergy. 
man to consider whether the benefit of a Sunday school, which I 
presume he would be anxious at any rate to establish, might not 
be materially promoted, if according to the mode prescribed by the 
59th Canon, he would devote a short space, before or after the 
Church Service, to the examination of the children; and I think 
the want of farther instruction would hardly be felt, if the latter 
part of the Saturday could be allotted, under Iris immediate care, 
to the same purpose. ‘This appears to have been, even in places 
of greater importance, the ancient practice *, till the _— of ae 
Church was dissolved by the Puritans in the great Rebellion. 
am even inclined to. believe, that in many situations the rae te 
of catechising in Church might at once be restored with good 
effect, if discretion were used in disposing the parents to enforce the 
attendance of their children, and the examination were judiciously 
interspersed with short explanations, which might be generally edi- 
fying to the congregation. But, leaving these matters to the 
judgment of individual Clergymen and the suggestions of local 
circumstances +, | must still insist on the general necessity of pro- 
viding some mode of education, which, in conformity to the 
plan laid down by our Church, shall unite the double advantage of 
training up children in the principles of sound religion, and in the 
habit of regarding the parochial Clergy with affection and re- 
verence, as the only safe and lawful teachers. It is only by the 
personal discharge of this duty that you can hope to succeed in 
convincing the people, that if it is the office of the minister to teach, 
they are under an equal obligation to attend on his ministry and 
receive his doctrine. And proportioned to the effect of your en- 
deavours in the accomplishment of these purposes, will be the pro- 
ficiency of the people at large in the principles of pure religion, 
aud their attachment to that form of doctrine, discipline, and 
worship, which, established as it is by the laws of our country, 


has still a stronger claim to their preference in its intrinsic excel- 
lence.” P. 18, 


We have now brought to a close our account of the leading 
argument and of the principal topics contained in this truly 
admirable, and we had almost said, apostolical address. The 
unportance of the questions upon which it touches, the 
manner in which they are discussed, the general tone of the 
composition, would any of them be sufficient to entitle it toa 





** * See Nicholls on the Common Prayer, Note (b) at the end of the 
Catechism.” 

** + lu the former Charge, adverting to this subject of catechising as connected 
with the National Schools, | expressed my opinion as to the expediency of res 


Viving the system, without the qualifications which farther consideration of prac- 
tical difficulties has suggested.” 
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more than ordinary share of attention. Bat when to these 
recommendations, we add the high and-distinguished name of 
its author, it would almost seem like an impertinent waste of 
the reader’s time, to offer any general remarks upon its 
merits. The hight quarter from which it proceeds, would 
indeed of itself, have claimed for it a prominent station in our 
pages ; bat the reader will readily discover from the tenor 
of our review, that it is not this consideration which has been 
uppermost in our thoughts, in the process of our remarks. 

Before we conclade, however we may observe, that there is 
one topic more upon which the Bishop touches in the opening 
of his Charge, and which, though distinct from the general 
subject of it, is yet of too mach importance to be passed over 
by us without notice—it is on the subject of the reciprocal 
regard which are mutually due from incumbents and curates 
towards each other. A nicer or more difficult matter to 
handle, it would not be easy to name; and it is impossible 
not to admire the delicacy with which the subject is managed. 
We should quote the passage as a specimen of refined 
and graceful composition, if it had not merits of a graver 
kind to recommend it. 

There is, perhaps, no example to be found, in any case, 
in which public duties are in question, where the relative sub- 
ordination of those by whom they are to be discharged, is so 
imperfectly defined, and where so many claims and rights are 
left to be adjusted by the individaals themselves, as in the 
case of curates and incumbents. The reason of this policy 
is not difficult to trace. Situated as society is at present, it 
is plainly an object of great importance to uphold the weight 
and influence of the unbeneficed Clergy: the more so, be- 
cause their inferior position in respect to preferment, might 
easily lead people to look upon them as an inferior order in 
the Church ; and because they require every aid in order to 
enable them to occupy that station in society, to which, in 
general, without the rank of their office, it would, perhaps, 
be difficult for them to maintain. That inconveniences have 
arisen, in many instances, from the absence of express regula- 
tions, cannot be made a question; but still, upon the whole, 
the present policy is the wisest and most expedient. It 
would evidently be hardly possible to devise any enactments 
defining the subordination of the rights and duties of the un- 
beneficed Clergy, as Curates, without, at the same time, as- 
signing them a subordination of rank as members of the 
Establishment ; and without an equal dignity, in this last 
respect, much of their peculiar usefulness, as we before said, 
would obviously be destroyed. So careful, therefore, has the 
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wisdom of the legislature been, to abstain from whatever 
might affect the respectability of our stipendiary Clergy, that 
in its anxiety to preserve the equality of station between 
them and their incumbents, it has even made them inde- 
pendent of each other; and hes determined that the licence 
hy which a Curate holds his office, shall not be liable to be 
revoked at the mere personal convenience of the Rector, but 
that the ground of removal shall always be subject to the 
judgment of their common superior. The advantages of 
this are obvious, not only with respect to the importance 
which it gives the Curate, but even to the effectual discharge 
of the daties which they have, in common, to-fulfil. Unless 
harmony and good will exists between those by whom these 
duties are to be performed, no legal enactments would be of 
any effectual avail ; and the only: way of securing that, is to 
make it the interest, as well as the duty of both parties to 
cultivate a right understanding by mutual courtesy and re- 
spect. Bat although the Curate is, by law, made indepen- 
dent of the mere arbitrary will or caprice of his Rector, it 
does not therefore follow that he is independent of his advice 
and wishes. ‘The licence of the Bishop does not give the 
Curate a property in his stipend ; it is at all times revocable ; 
and whenever the manifest interests of the parishioners make 
it expedient that it should be revoked, it is plainly the duty 
of the Bishop to revoke it, without regard either to the inte- 
rests of the Curate or his Rector. The character of the 
Church, and the spiritual interests of its people, must not 
be compromised by the indecent disputes of those who ought 
to support both. And since whenever such disputes unfor- 
tunately arise, the concession of the Curate, even supposing 
him to be right, can never-involve him in the same responsi- 
bility for the consequences, as would be the case with the 
Rector, upon the same supposition, the Bishop justly argues 
that as a veneral rule, the duty of giving way plainly de- 
volves upon the former, But all that we are now saying, is 
placed in so clear a point of view in the Charge before us, 
that the reader will be better pleased to have the Bishop's 
own words. What we have been saying has rather been 
with a view of recommending the subject to the attention of 
our readers, than of throwing any additional light upon it. 


** On the general obligation to Residence, I will not repeat what 
I have said in former addresses, and have never failed to inculcate, 
os opportunity offered, upon individual Clergymen, in private, 
You cannot be ignorant that, whatever exemptions are allowed by 
the law, or left to the consideration of the Bishop, the responsi- 
bility of declining the personal discharge of your duties must rest 
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with yourselves ; and that if you would stand absolved at a higher 
tribunal, you rmoust be well assured that the grounds of your pro- 
ceeding are such as will abide the scrutiny of your own conscience, 
in determining a point of so much importance, you should be 
careful to understand your motives, and not be lightly discouraged 
by apprehensions for your health or comfort, from the perform- 
ance of a bounden duty. Ido not press the invidious topic of 
abandoning your charge to a ‘ hireling.’ The expression involves 
an affront to a highly meritorious portion of the Clergy, engaged 
in the active and faithful discharge of the most useful professional 
duty, and supplying a succession of ministers for the higher de- 
partments of the Church. The ¢ hireling’ is he, whether beneficed 
or not, who acts on personal views of pleasure or. profit, without 
concern for the welfare of his flock ; and nothing can be less con- 
sistent with truth than the imputation of such criminal profligacy 
to any description of the Clergy. The distinction of beneficed and 
stinendiary is accidental and external, affecting in no way the in- 
trinsical dignity of the priesthood, which is neither increased nor 
diminished by the proportions of honour or emolument attached to 
different situations in the Church: nor do I know of any inferiority 
of the Curate to his Rector beyond the subordination resulting 
from this particular relation. ‘This view of the case supplies infal- 
lible rules for the regulation of their mutual intercourse. The 
beneficed Clergyman contracts an engagement with a brother, on 
whom he devolves a most sacred and important trust ; and not, ‘it 
is to be presumed, without proper regard to the requisite qualifica- 
tions of attainments, temper, morals, and piety. From a fellow. 
labourer of such a description in the care of hig vineyard, it is 
hardly conceivable that he should withhold the liberal treatment, 
the offices of courtesy, the marks of attention, which are ‘neces- 
sary to make the situation of a Curate agreeable to himself, and 
respectable in the eyes of his parishioners, In return, he has a 
right to expect equal civility, a friendly and zealous concern for 
his reputation and interest, a ready attention to his advice, a re- 
spectful deference to his suggestions. The Curate is without ex- 
cuse, if he loses sight of the subordination implied in his office, 
and of his obiigation, both in duty and decency, to comply, in all 
things honest and lawful, with the directions of a principal, who 
cannot divest himself of the right of control over his parish, or of 
responsibility for the conduct of his substitute. 

“ ] have been Jed to these reflections, from the desire of recti- 
fying the preposterous notion, which, 1 am told, -has been some- 
times entertained, that the Curate is rendered independent of the 
Rector by the Bishop's Licence, and cannot be justly displaced, ex- 
cept for such flagrant misconduct as would render him altogether 
unworthy of any professional employment, The enactment of the 
36 Geo. 3, since re-enacted in the Clergy Consolidation Act, em- 
powers the Bishop of the Diocese ‘ to license any Curate actually 
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—a without a nomination, and to revoke summarily 


and without process the licence of any Curate, and remove him 
from the curacy, for any cause which shall appear to the Bishop 
good and reasonable.’ The obvious intent of these enactments 
was, on the one hand, to give protection to the Curate, with 
me security against any injustice on the part of the Incumbent; 
and on the other hand, to provide for the Incumbent an immedi- 
ate and effectual remedy against the vexatious obstinacy of a per- 
verse or unworthy Curate. In the exercise of the discretionary 
ne which are vested in the Bishop by this law, it will always 

e my endeavour to keep the objects in view, which I believe to 
have been in the contemplation of the Legislature. On no ace 
count can I shrink from the duty of protecting and sustaining the 
Curate in the full enjoyment of his rights, while he attends with 
fidelity to the duties of his cure, and to the relation in which he 
stands to the Incumbent. But I trust it will not be imagined, 
that the Diocesan’s licence will uphold the Curate, who gives just 
cause of dissatisfaction, by insufficiency, negligence, or indecorous 
behaviour in his official functions, or by personal disrespect or 
hostility to the Incumbent, whether shewn by direct opposition, 
or by secret endeavours to diminish his influence in the parish. 
The best interests of the parishioners will suffer, when discord 
prevails between the ministers who have joint cure of their souls ; 
and since regard to personal feelings must yield to considerations 
of public utility, it may be sometimes expedient to dissolve the 
connection, and thus put an end to a scandalous contest, though 


it may be difficult to apportion the blame between the contending 
parties.” P. 7. 


We now take leave of this excellent Charge, by joining 
our thanks to those of the great body of the Clergy, for the 
valuable service which the publication of it cannot fail to 
coufer upon the Church. ‘Those to whom it is more imme- 
diately addressed will learn from the perusal of it, whiat 
are the peculiar objects for which the necessity of the present 
times calls upon them more especially to contend ; and the 
public at large will see in it a proof, that those objects are 
not exclusive or intolerant; they have simply in view the re- 
spectability, the usefulness, and the security of the Established 
Church, without any bigotry of opinion, or bitterness of 
feeling towards those whe conscientiously dissent from her 
authority. Whether our Church establishment be an insti- 
tution in itself expedient or otherwise, is a point, the dis- 
cussion of which belongs not to the Clergy in particular. 
The question has been decided in the affirmative, by those 
to whose wisdom we are indebted for our Constitution, and 
until that decision be recalled, the Clergy have a right to 
take for granted that it has been decided wisely. Assuming, 
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however, the necessity of some establishment for religion, 
there can be no question that it is the duty of its ministers to 
co-operate zealously and strenuously in every object which 
has a tendency to fix the minds of the great majority of the 
people in their attachment to its interests ; and no less their 
duty, steadily and firmly to oppose whatever measures have a 
tendency to defeat those objects. This indeed. is no ar- 
gument against those who are hostile to the Establishment ; 
bat it affords a full justification of the conduct of the Clergy ; 
and with a view to this purpose, we know of no publication 
which we would put into the hands of a candid Dissenter 
more confidently than the present. It will point out to him 


- clearly and convincingly the true motives by which the 


Clergy have been actuated in the resistance which they have 
offered to yarious schemes for the promotion of religious ob- 
jects, which have of late been recommended. To have pur- 
sued any other line of conduct, would in them have been a 
proof, not of liberality, but of want of principle. 








Art. IT. Travels in Syria, and the Holy Land. By 
the late John Lewis Burckhardt, Ato. pp. 694, 21. 8s. 
Murray. 1822. 


Or the loss which all who are interested in Geographical 
discoveries sustained by Mr. Burckhardt’s premature death, 
we have already had occasion to express our opinion ; 
(B.C. Feb. 1820.) and the curiosity with which we looked 
forward to any new volume of his researches was proportioned 
to the high estimate which we had formed of fis character 
and qualifications. If we have been some little disappointed 
in the pages now before us, it should be recollected that 
they are in reality only episodical;—that Mr. Burckhardt 
considered the tours to which they relate as subservient to 
the main object of the grand mission which he was preparing 
to undertake; that he was deprived of many of the advan- 
tages which other travellers have possessed; and above all, 
that his intention was to collect informatiun, not to write a 
popular work. We cannot pretend to call the present vo- 
lume a book of amusement; but it by no means pretends to 
call itself such : and it would be unjust to quarrel with it for 
not being that which it does not assume to be. 

When the African Association had succeeded in obtaining 
Mr. Burckhardt’s services, it was resolved, that neither time 
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nor expence should be spared to enable him to support the 
character of an Arabian Mussulman, without fear of detee- 
tion in the interior of Africa. Aleppo was considered to be 
a spot affording great facilities for the stady of Eastern 
languages, and for intercourse with varieties of Arabian 
manners. During three years he made this city his head- 
quarters; and he directed his occasional tours from. it, 
through districts which hitherto have been little visited by 
European travellers. ‘The proceedings of the subsequent 
five years which be passed in Egypt and the adjacent coun- 
tries, have been for some time before the public: the 
African Association having very justly given them the 
priority, as belonging more immediately to the particular 
countries which it professes to investigate. The present 
volume, as next in succession, contains : a journal of a tour 
from Damascus in the countries of the Libanus, and Anti- 
Libanus; ef an excursion into the Haouran in 1810; of a tour 
from Aleppo to Damascus through the. valley. of the Orontes, 
and mount Libanus; of a second excursion into the 
Haouran, and the mountains to the east and south-east of the 
Lake of TMerias in 1812; of a journey from Damascus 
through the mountains of Arabia Petreea, and the Desert El 
‘Fy to Cairo, and of a tour in the Peninsula of Mount Sinai. 
To these are annexed an appendix containing a copious 
and detailed account of the Rvhanlu Turkmans ; a disser- 
tation upon the political divisions of Syria, and the recent 
changes in the government of Aleppo; and an abstract of 
three routes; the Hadj route from Damascus to Mekka; 
the route from Boszra in the Haouran to Djebel Shammon ; 
und a route to the eastward of the Castle El Hassa. 

It is stated by Colonel Leake, the Editor, that there is 


still suflicient matter in manuscript to fill two additional. 


volumes; one relating to Arabia, particularly the Hadjaz, 
or Holy Land of the Mussulmans ; the other containing 
copious remarks on the Arabs of the Desert, especially the 
W ahabys. 

The first journey from Damascus to the range of Libanus, 
was undertaken at the close of September, 1810. Baalbec, 
of course, was one of the traveller's leading objects ; he had 
recently seen ‘Tedmor, to the entire view of which, at.a 
certain distance, he readily assigns a great superiority; but 
he contends that there is no single spot in Tedmor so impo- 
sing as the interior view of the temple of Baalbec ; and he 
thinks, the architecture of the latter city richer than that of 


the former. The circuit of ancient Baalbec is between three 
and tour miles. 
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Volney, after his fashion, has sneered at mount Libanus as 
no longer possessing cedars; Mr, Burckhardt did not view 
the holy mountain with the same eyes as Volney. He counted 
about twelve of the ‘‘ oldest and best looking trees ;” twenty- 
five very large ones, fifty middling sized, and upwards of 
three hundred younger. None of them, as he says, had 
leaves which touched the ground, “ like those in Kew Gar- 
dens.” 

The neighbourhood of Hasbeya, Mr. Burckhardt remarks, 
is interesting to the mineralogist. If the next sentence is 
to be considered as giving the reason why it is thus “ inte- 
resting,” truly mineralogists, as we have often thought are 
very easily interested. I was told by the priest that “a 
metal was found near it, of which nobody knew the name, 
nor made any use.” ‘The western country through which 
Mr. Burckhardt passed in this tour, is for the most part, 
perfectly secure to a stranger; and he believes, he might 
have visited it alone, unarmed, and without a guide. Some 
of the mountains abound in tigers ; and in all the wild bear js 
found. 

Indisposition detained Mr. Burckhardt for more than a 
fortnight at Damascus: but in the beginning of November 
he undertook to penetrate the plain of Haoaran, the Aura: 
nitis of ancient geography, to the south of Damascus. The 
Pasha furnished him with a general passport couched in 
strong terms; and the Greek Patriarch with a circular letter 
to all the priests of the Haouran, which was found to be of 


‘greater weight among the Greeks than the passport was 


among the 'furks. Mr. Burckhardt assumed the native 
dress, and threw a large sheep-skin over his shoulders. His 
saddle bag contained one spare shirt, one pound of coffee 
beans, two pounds of tobacco, and a day’s provender of 
barley for his horse. He then joined a few Felahs of Ezra, 
und hired an ass of one of them ; not so much to convey his 
baggage as to secure company and protection. The 
owner of the ass attended upon his beast gratuitously, 
whereas he would not have let out himself singly, under 
triple the sum which was paid for both, In his girdle Mr. 
Burckhardt concealed eighty piastres (about four pounds 
sterling.) He had a few more loose in his pocket, and his 
equipage was completed by a watch, a compass, a journal- 
book, a pencil, and a tobacco purse. 

At Ezra he obtained the guidance of a Greek priest, whom 
he agreed to pay by the day. In order to protract the time 
as long as possible, this excellent divine loaded his horse 
with church furniture, and fitted up a room in every village 
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through which he passed, to say mass. His description of 
Mr. Burckhardt to the natives varied with circumstances, 
Sometimes he spoke of him as a Greek lay brother sent b 

the Patriarch, sometimes, as a physician in search of herbs, 
and it was but occasionally that he admitted that his object 
wus to examine the country. The jealousy with which his 
real intentions would have been viewed, and indeed, were 
frequently viewed, as we shall have occasion to shew, made 
the two first pretexts highly necessary. When he alighted 
at Medjee to copy some inscriptions, the Druse Sheikhs im- 
mediately sent to know what he was about. The natives 
believe that inscriptions indicate hidden treasure, and that 
the reader or copyist obtains a knowledge of the site of this 
treasure. Mr. Burckhardt's plain argument in reply was 
thrown away upon them: namely, that if their forefathers 
had taken the trouble of hiding their money under ground, 
they never would have been so imprudent as plainly to in- 
form strangers where it lay. 

At Aaere, Mr. Burckhardt was much pleased with his 
reception by the second chief of the Druses of the Haouran. 
His anxiety for information was very unusual in an Asiatic. 
He one day begged to have the Greek, English, and Ger- 
man Alphabets written down with their corresponding 
sounds; and by the following morning he had transcribed 
them. These Druses, as well as those of Kesrouan, firmly 
believe that there are a number of Druses in England; a 
belief originating from the declaration of the Christians in 
those countries that the English are neither Greeks nor 
Romanists. 

In the middle of February 1812, Mr. Burckhardt left 
Aleppo for Damascus. The country through which he first 
passed, the Ghab, abounds in wheat and dhourra, and is 
tenanted by numerous herds of a small breed of baffaloes. 
The Turks believe that the whole animal kingdom was cun- 
verted to the true faith by their prophet, except the wild 
boar and the buffalo, which still remain unbelievers; and on 
this account they frequently stigmatize both these animals 
by the name of Christians. ‘This is the more singular as it 
regards the baffalo, the flesh of which, as well as its sour 
milk they esteem a dainty ; but its disgrace prebably arises 
from a habit, which it possesses in common with the hog, of 
rolling in the mud, and plunging into the slimy ponds in 
summer, with nothing but its elevated snout visible above 
water. 

At Tripoli Mr. Burckhardt passed ten days. The com- 
merce of this place has recently decreased, and there are no 
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longer any Frank establishments in it. Mr. Guys, the 
French consul, an able antiquary, who has a large collec- 
tion of Syrian medals, continues to reside there; and Mr, 
Catziflis, a Greek who rendered considerable services to the 
English army during the war in Egypt, still shews much 
attention and hospitality to travellers of our nation. Silk is 
the chief article of exportation. About eight hundred quin- 
tals, at 80/. sterling a quintal are annually exported. The 
French used to be the great purchasers, but since the ruin 
of French commerce the Moggrebyns have superseded the 
former merchants, and barter for silk with colonial produce, 
indigo, and tin, which they bring from Malta. The sale of 
West India coffee has of late increased greatJy in Syria; the 
Turks having universally adopted its use, because its price 
is not more than half that ef Mokka coffee. Sponges form 
the next chief article of exportation: they are procured on 
the sea shore; but the best are found at a little depth below 
water. The demand for them for the last two years has been 
trifling; but fifty bales of twelve thousand sponges each 
might be yearly furnished, at from twenty five to forty pias- 
tres a thousand. Soap and alkali are also exported to 
Anatolia and the Greek islands ; and soap moreover is im- 
ported from Candia. ‘The reason for this double traflic is, 
that the Cretan soap contains very little alkali; one fourth 
of its weight of alkali is added to it in Tripoli; and thus it 
is exported with advantage. Galls, yellow wax, madder, 
scammony, and tubacco are also exported in small quan- 
tlies. 

There is scarce an instance of any Christian or Jewin Syria 
being long permitted to enjoy the power or riches which be 
may have acquired. ‘The Christian Abd el Abad, resided at 
Djebail, a few years ago; his brother Djordjos Das, at Deir 
el Kammar; they were the head men of the Emir Beshir, 
and in fact, were more powerful than their master. They 
were both put to death in the same hour, by the Emir's orders. 
Abd el Hak, at Antioch, Hannah Kubbe, at Ladakie, and 
Karally, at Aleppo, furnish similar examples. The Jew 
Ifayne, the banker at Damascus, and Acre, is supposed to 
be worth 300,000/. sterling. He has lost his nose, his ears, 
and one of his eyes in Djezzar's service: ‘‘ yet,” says Mr. 
Burckhardt, “his ambition is such, that he prefers a precarious 
exisience with power, in Syria, to the ease and security 
which he might enjoy by emigrating to Europe.” 

On the breaking out of the war between England and 
the Porte, the Emir Beshir offered Mr. Barker, the English 
Consul at Aleppo, a refuge in the Franciscan Conyent of 
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Harissa, within his territory. Mr. Barker accepted the 
offer, and resided there two years with great. advantage to 
the English name, from his prudence and liberality. The 
French consuls on the coast, by express orders from. their 
a repeatedly applied to the Emir, to remove Mr. 

ker. -He twice tore their letters in pieces, and returned 
them by the messenger, as his only answer. 

The district of Kesrouan, is about three hours and a-half 
in length, and two and a-half in breadth. It is exclusively 
inhabited by Christians. ‘The principal and almost sole pro- 
duction is silk, so that mulberry trees are the chief growth 
of the soil. ‘Three hundred and thirty quintals are produced 
annaally ; a man’s wealth is estimated by the number of roto- 
las of silk which he makes, and his taxes also are calculated 
in proportion to them. Eight or ten mulberry trees yield a 
mule’s load of leaves, and upon the number of these, the 
miri, or land-tax, is estimated. The extortions of the go- 
vernment are excessive; but though the inhabitants of this 
district live in greater misery than any other Christians under 
the Turkish yoke, the predominance of their Church more 
than consoles them under all their wretchedness. 

For the last one hundred and twenty years, the Pashas 
of Acre and Tripoli, have entrusted the government of the 
whole mountain, from Acre to Belad Akkar, to some indi- 
vidual of the family of Shehab; who by playing the Chris- 
tians against the Druses, preserves both in their allegiance 
to the Pashas. The present Fmir Beshir of this family, 
though outwardly conforming to the Mohammedan rites; has, 
with his whole household, sec retly embraced Christianity. 
Ife is an amiable man, and a friend to the English ; and 
dwells upon no topic with greater pleasure, than his alliance 
with Sir Sidhey Smith. His income is about 10,000/. per 
annum. Building is his favourite expenditare ; and his only 
amusement is sporting with a hawk and a pointer. 

Concerning the Druses, whose religion is involved in deep 
obscurity, Mr. Barekhardt’s inquiries were very particular. 
He believes the notes which he collected, may be deemed 
authentic, as he was most careful in selecting his authorities. 
None but a learned Druse can satisfy questions respecting 
the true religious opinions of his sect. ‘Their custom, how- 
ever, is to adopt the practices of the strongest party in the 
country which they inhabit ; so that in Syria, they all profess 
Islamism. In private they infringe the Ramadhan, curse 
Mohammed, drink wine, und eat meats forbidden by the 
Koran. They mvetorately hate all religions but their own, 
especially. that of the Franks, from a tradition, that theic 
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commonwealth will some day be overthrown by Europeans: 
so that the most unpardonable insult which one Druse can 
offer another, is to say, ‘‘ May God put a hat on you!” Of 
their public reputation, they are most keenly jealous; never 
failing to revenge an affront offered before witnesses. In 
their private morals, they are equally lax ; and no father ever 
allows an adult son to remain alone with any of the females of 
his family. Their priests are termed Aakel. The superin- 
tendence of divine worship, and of education, is entrusted to 
them. ‘They are required to abstain from swearing and abu- 
sive language ; and they are not permitted to wear any arti- 
ele of gold in their dress. "Women may be admitted to this 
order’; and strange to say, many claim the privilege, in order 
to avoid the expensive style of dress, which is the fashion of 
the country. 

A father cannot wholly disinherit his son ; but he may leave 
him a single mulberry tree for his portion. Circumcision is 


‘not practised among them. ‘Their fidelity to a guest who 


has placed himself under their protection, 1s most strictly 
inviolable ; and Djezzar Pasha himself never could procure the 
surrender of any individual, who had fled to them from his 
tyranny. ‘The Druses are extremely fond of raw meat; and 
whenever a sheep is killed, the raw liver, heart, &c. are con- 
sidered great dainties. The Christians qualify their similar 
omophagism by brandy, between each slice. Throughout 
‘Syria, raw meat is a favourite food, particularly with the 
women, 

The Emir attached himself much to Mr. Burckhardt. 
They conversed freely in Arabic, without an interpreter : 
and he greatly wished to detain the traveller longer. But it 
‘was at the clese of March, and every day made the route to 
Damascus more difficult. As it was, the summit of Djebel 
Sarouk was covered with snow, and enveloped in thick fog. 
Had it not been for the footsteps of a man who had passed 
a few hours before, the path would have been undiscoverable ; 
and the party frequently sank up to their waists in snow; 
nevertheless, caravans pass it-in winter; and in the more 
‘difficult places, the muleteers spread carpets before their 
mules. On the summit of Anti-Libanus, is a singular rock, 
called Shekeik el Donia: on passing it, Mr. Burckhardt’s 
guide assured him, that the time would certainly arrive, when 
some Frank nation would invade this country, and that 
on reaching this rock, they would be completely routed. 

‘The second journey into the Haouran, was undertaken in 
April, 1812, with a view to explore Djerash and Aminan, in 
the Decapolis, which had been already visited by Mr, Sect- 
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zen. A Damascene, who had been seventeen times at Mekka, 
was Mr. Burckhardt’s companion. The first castle on the 
Hadj road from Damascus is El Mezarib. Here the caravan 
halts ten days to collect the pilgrims; and the warehouses 
are well stocked for the Pasha’s suite. The expences of the 
pilgrimage are very great. The journey cannot be performed 
in the most humble way, on a single camel, under 2500 

iastres, (125/. sterling.) A camel, with a litter, costs 3000, 
The majority of pilgrims contract with the Mekoham, or 
great undertakers ; and those who do not engage with them, 
are subject to gross ill treatment. They are compelled to 
inarch last, and to encamp on the worst ground, and they are 
not permitted to fill their water skins, till all the rest of the 
caravan is sapplied. The whole march is attended with rob- 
bery and plunder, in which the protecting Pasha’s troops 
largely participate. Scarcely a morning passes without some 
delinquent being impaled alive; the caravan moves on, and 
the malefactor is left to be devoured by the birds of prey. 
Near the head of the Red Sea, the bones of dead camels are 
the only guides of the pilgrims through the waste of sand. 
The caravan often loses its way, and overshoots the day’s 
station, If in such cases the waterskins are exhausted, many 
perish through fatigue and thirst. 

The ruins of Djerash stand forty miles to the westward of 
the spot which D’Anville has assigned for Gerasa. Never- 
theless, the moderna name, and the magnitude and importance 
of the remains, tend to a belief that Djerash is the real site of 
the ancient city. ‘The ruins are nearly an hour and a quarter 
in circumference ; and from the description given of them, be- 
token great magnificence. They consist of a temple, with nine 
entire Corinthian columns, the shafts forty feet in height. Mr. 
Burckhardt conjectures, that the temple, and its area, could 
not originally have been adorned with less than two hundred 
and fifty columns; and he considers the building to have 
been superior to any other in Syria, excepting the ‘Temple of 
the Sua at Palmyia. A second smaller temple has three 
Corinthian columns standing. From it leads a street, witha 
cvlonnade on each side; and at the point in which this is 
crossed by the principal street of the town, stand four large 
cubical masses of stone, about seven feet in height, probably 
intended to support statues. The long strect terminates in 
a large open space, inclosed by a magnificent semicircle of 
columns, of whieh filty-seven are now standing. Some of 


them are fifteen feet in height: all are Ionic. The radius of 
this semicircle is 105 paces. Qn arising ground, beyond the 
semicircle, stands another Corinthian temple, from which a 
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side-door leads to a large theatre, containing twenty-eight 
rows of seats. ‘The south-western gate of the town is a fine 
and entire arch, flanked with a smaller-one on each side. A 
rotunda, a smaller theatre, and an aqueduct, are the other 
principal remains, of which the cowardice of his guides, who 
refused to enter the town, and the short time allotted him, 
not above four hours, permitted Mr. Burckhardt to make 
only a very cursory survey. 

The Haouran is inhabited by Turks, Druses, Christians, 
and Arabs. Its population is from 50 to 60,000; of whom 
6 or 7000 are Druses, and 3000 Christians. ‘The Turks and 
Christians live and dress alike ; and religion seems to create 
very little difference in their respective conditions. The 
Christian, if he quarrels, strikes the ‘Turk without fear, a 
liberty which in every town in Syria, would expose him to 
death, or a heavy fine. 


*¢ The Druses of the Haouran, likethose in Mount Libanus, have the 
class of men called Akoul (sing. Aakel), who are distinguished from 
the rest by a white turban, and the peculiarity of the folds in which 
they wear it. The Akoul are not. permitted to smoke tobacco; 
they never swear, and are very reserved in their manners and con- 
versation. I was informed that these were their only obligations ; 
and it appears probable, for I observed Akoul boys of eight or ten 
years of age, from whom nothing more difficult could well be ex- 
pected, and to whom it is not likely that any important secret 
would be imparted. I have seen Akouls of that age, whose fathers 
were not of the order, because, as they told me, they could not ab- 
stain from smoking and swearing. The sheikhs are for the greater 
part Akouls. The Druses pray in their chapels, but not at stated 
periods ; these chapels are called Khalawe, i. e. an insulated 
place, and none but Druses are allowed to enter them. They af- 
fect to follow the doctrines of Mohammed, but few of them pray 
according to the Turkish forms: they fast during Ramaden in the 
presence of strangers, but eat at their own homes, and even of the 
flesh of the wild boar, which is frequently met with in these dis- 
tricts. It isa singular belief both among the western Druseés, arf 
those of the Haouran, that there are a great number of Druses in 
England ; an opinion founded perhaps ugen thé fanatical opinions 
of the Christians of Syria, who deny the English to be followers of 
Christ, because they neither confess nor fast. When I first arrived at 
the Druse village of Aaere there was a large company in the Medhafe, 
and the sheikh had no opportunity of speaking to me in private ; 
he therefore called for his inkstand, and wrote upon a piece of 
paper the following questions, which I answered as well as I could, 
and returned him the paper: * Where do the five Wadys flow to 
in your country ?—Do you know the grain of the plant Leildedj ; 
and where is it sown?—Whaet is the name of the Sultan of 
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China?—Are the towns of Hadjar and Nedjran in the Yemen 
known to you ?—Is Hadjar in ruins, and who will rebuild it ?—Is 
the Moehdy (the Saviour) yet come, or is he now upon the earth ?’” 
P. 304. 


Mr. Barckbardt set out from Damascus for Cairo in Jane 
1812. Having to pass through a great variety of Bedouin 
tribes, he assamed the common Bedouin dress, took no bag- 
gage, and mounted a very unattractive mare; at Tabaria he 


‘first attempted to house himself in the church, for which pur- 


ose he obtained the keys from the Catholic priest, but being 
dislodged by the vermin he speedily removed into the open 
church-yard. The church in this town is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and stands, according to the legend, on the spot from 
which the apostle threw his net. ‘The population is 4000, 
one-fourth of whom are Jews. ‘The Christians consist of a 
few families only, but they enjoy great liberty and are on a 
fuoting of equality with the ‘Turks. ‘The Jews esteem Tibe- 
rias as one of the four holy cities of the Talmud; the others 
being Szaffad, Jerusalem, and Hebron. Here Jacob is said 
to have resided, and it is from the Lake of Gennesareth that 
the Messiah is expected to rise. ‘The greater part of the 
Jews residing in these holy places are religious devotees, 
who hold that unless prayers are addressed twice a week at 
least from them, the world will return to its primitive chaos. 
Missionaries collect alms in all quarters of the globe to sup- 
port these religions fraternities. ‘The whole day is passed 
by the residents, in the schools or the synagogue, where the 

recite the Old Testament and the Talmud, both of which 
many of them know by heart: of the contents of the sacred 
books beyond the mere words they are supremely ignorant. 


‘* They observe a singular custom here in praying ; while the 
Rabbin recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted from 
them, the congregation frequently imitate by their voice or ges- 
tures, the meaning of some remarkable passages; for example, 
when the Rabbin pronounces the words, ‘ praise the Lord with 
the sound of the trumpet,’ they imitate the sound of the trumpet 
through their closed fists. When ‘a horrible tempest’ occurs, 
they puff and blow to represent a storm; or should he mention 
‘the cries of the righteous in distress,’ they all set up a loud 
screaming ; and it not unfrequently happens that while some are 
still blowing the storm, others have already begun the cries of the 
righteous, thus forming a concert which it is difficult for any but a 
zealous Hebrew to hear with gravity.” P. $26. 


In his excursions from Tabaria, Mr. Burckhardt was fre- 
quently reproved by his guide for carelessness respecting 
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the lighted tobacco which fell from his pipe. The whole of 
one mountain in the neighbourhood is thickly covered with 
dry grass, which readily takes fire, and the slightest breath 
endangers the peasants’ harvest. In the valley of Jordan the 
innocent cause of conflagration is invariably punished with 
death ; and by a public law, even in the height of intestine 
warfare, no one attempts to set fire to his enemy's corn, 

At Nazareth Sir Sidney Smith will be long remembered 
with gratitude. After the retreat of the French, Djezzar 
Pacha resolved to massacre all the Christians in his Pashalik, 
and sent orders to that effect to Jerusalem and Nazareth. 
The British commander remonstrated in the strongest terms, 
and menaced Acre with a bombardment unless the bloosly 
mandate was revoked. Djezzar gave way without hesitation. 
Mr. Burckhardt frequently heard both Turks and Christians 
say of Sir Sidney Smith, “* His word was like God's word, 
it never failed !” 

The remains at Amman are a spacious church, several 
temples, a stoa, a bridge, and the lurgest theatre which Mr. 
Burckhardt saw in Syria. It has forty rows of seats ; and in 
its front was a colonnade consisting of at least fifty columns. 
‘The traces of fresh horse-dung in the neighbourhood warned 
the guides to abridge their visit to these ruins. In descend- 
ing the northern bank of Wady Modjeb, the footpath winds 
among masses of rock, behind which robbers often lurk to 
waylay travellers, not making their spring till their prey is too 
close to escape. Upon many large blocks by the side of the 
path lie heaps of small stones, placed as weapons for travel- 
lers in need. No Arab passes without adding to these heaps. 

A little beyond this defile Mr. Burckhardt passed the 
night in an Arab encampment. THe alighted at the tent 
of a sheikh, who was dying of a lance wound which he had 
received a few days before: but such was the hospitality of 
his entertainers that he did not learn the sheikh’s misfortane 
till the following’day. The sick man lay in the women’s 
apartments, a lamb was killed, and a friend of the family did 
the honours of the table. It was in Thessaly that Hercules 
found similar delicacy of treatment; and the classical 
reader will be impressed by the striking illustration which 
this reception of Mr. Burckhardt affords to a passage in the 
Alcestis of Euripides, which without it may appear repug- 
nant to European feelings. After plentiful comessation the 
hero in the play discovers that something is out of order in his 
host’s family. The servants deal with him at first somewhat 
eenigmatically: but, upon being pressed, they at last plainly 
tell bim the loss of Admetus. 
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At Kerek an unhappy letter which Mr. Burckhardt delivered 
to the sheikh, frustrated his intention of visiting the borders of 
the Dead Sea. The sheikh would not hear of his proceeding 
with a single grits, and very troublesomely offered his own 
protection and company in a few days. ‘The consequences 
were extortion, delay, and ultimate disappointment. The 
Christians of Kerek are excellent marksmen and distinguished 
for their courage, Not long since a party of the Rowalla on 
Sunday, when the men were absent, robbed the Christian en- 
campment of all their cattle. Seven and twenty young men, 
on the first alarm, pursued the thieves, in number 400, 
mounted on camels and many of them armed with firelocks, 
The battle lasted two hours, when the Rowalla fled with the 
loss of 43 killed, a great many wounded, all their booty and 
120 camels. The Christians lost only four men killed. 


‘“‘ Their custom of entertaining strangers is much the same as at 
Szalt ; they have eight Menzels, or Medhafe, for the reception of 
guests, six of which belong to the Turks, and two to the Christians ; 
their expenses are not defrayed by a common purse: but whenever 
a stranger takes up his lodging at one of the Medhafes, one of the 
people present declares that he intends to furnish that day’s enter- 
tainment, and it is then his duty to provide a dinner or supper, 
which he sends to the Medhafe, and which is always in sufficient 
quantity for a large company. A goat or a lamb is generally 
killed on the occasion, and barley for the guest’s horse is also 
furnished. When a stranger enters the town, the people almost 
come to blows with one another in their eagerness to have him 
for their guest, and there are Turks who every other day kill a 
goat for this hospitable purpese. Indeed it is a custom here, even 
with respect to their own neighbours, that whenever a visitor 
enters a house, dinner or supper is to be immediately set before 
him. Theirlove of entertaining strangers is carried to such a 
length, that not long ago, when a Christian silversmith, who came 
from Jerusalem to work for the ladies, and who, being an indus. 
trious man, seldom stirred out of his shop, was on the point of de- 
parture after a two months residence, each of the principal families 
of the town sent him a lamb, saying that it was not just that he 
should lose his due, though he did not choose to come and dine 
with them, The more a man expends upon his guests, the greater 
is his reputation and influence ; and the few families who pursue 
an opposite conduct are despised by all the others.” P. 384. 


It is considered an unpardonable meanness at Kerek to sell 
or exchange butter for any of the necessaries of life. Their 
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consumption of this article is very great, one of their common- 
est dishes being a pudding made of sour milk and a profusion 
of butter. There are families who thas devour upwards of ten 
hundred weight of butter in a year. Ifa man is known to 
have sold or exchanged this article, his daughters or sisters 
remain unmarried, for no one would dare to connect himself 
with the family of a Baya el Samin, or seller of butter, the 
most insulting epithet which can be applied to an inhabitant 
of Kerek. This custom is peculiar to this one place and is 
unknown to the Bedouins. 

Concerning the Dead Sea, Mr. Burckhardt does not appear 
to have acquired any fresh information. The wonders of it, 
for the most part, are now exploded, and in spite of the ocular 
testimony of Josephus, Julius Africanus and Pausanias, it is 
proved that its streams do not make it an Averaus, and that 
its waters are not destructive to all vitality. M. Seetzen’s 
correspondence with Mr. Zoch, is said to have been printed 
by the Palestine Association in a quarto pamphlet of a few 
pages. After much inquiry we have been unable to meet 
with this little work ; and it is deeply to be regretted that the 
public have not had larger communications, from the ouly 
European whose authority can be trusted, who has visited 
the Dead Sea in modern times. 

The sheikh of Kerek with whom Mr. Burckhardt travelled 
proved an arrant knave. Not content with his original bar- 
gain, which was thrice as much as it ought to have been equi- 
tably, he took an opportunity, under a menace of desertion, 
of privately securing fifteen piastres more. He then, before 
the whole company, proposed an exchange of saddles. The 
comparative values were very much 

éxarouCo” éveaCoiay 
and Jupiter had by no means deprived Mr. Burckhardt of 
his sense of this inequality: but the sheikh assured him that 
he would find the country saddle much more agreeable than 
the town saddle; and that unless he gave it up now the 
sheikh of the Howeytat would infallibly take it away after- 
wards. All the byestanders seconded the request. ‘* Is he 
not your brother ?”’ said they. ‘* Are not the best morsels of 
his dish always for you? Does he not continually fill your 
pipe with his own tobacco? Fie upon your stinginess.”. Mr. 
Burckhardt had calculated upon paying part of the bire of a 
guide to Egypt by the sale of this saddle, but the arguments 
employed against him were irresistible, and he was content 
to surrender it. ‘The sheikh was still bent upon obtaining 
the stirraps also for his son, and after two days altercation be 
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gained this point also, though the pair given in exchange 
were almost useless, and wounded the ancles of the wearer. 
In descending the valley of El Ghoeyr, a troop of horse 
appeared at a distance encamped near a spring. ‘They 
mounted their horses and pursued Mr. Burckhardt’s party. 


“ The general opinion was that the horsemen belonged to the 
Beni Szakher, the enemies of the Howeytat, who often make in- 
roads into this district; there was therefore no time to lose; we 
drove the cattle hastily back, about a quarter of an hour, and hud 
them, with the women and baggage, behind some rocks near the 
road, and we then took to our heels towards the village of Dhana, 
which we reached in about three quarters of an hour, extremely 
exhausted, for it was about two o’clock in the afternoon and the 
heat was excessive. In order to run more nimbly over the rocks, 
I took off my heavy Arab shoes, and thus I was the first to réach the 
village ; but the sharp flints of the mountain wounded thy feet so 
much, that after reposing a little I could hardly stand upon my 
legs. This was the first time I had ever felt fear during my travels 
in the desert; for [ knew that if I fell in with the Beni Szakher, 
without any body to protect me, they would certainly kill me, as 
they did all persons whom they supposed to belong to their invete- 
rate enemy, the Pasha of Semen us, and my appearance was very 
much that of a Damascene, Our fears however were unfounded ; 
the party that pursued us proved to be Howeytat, who were co- 
ming to pay a visit to the Sheikh at Tafyle ; the consequence was 
that two of our companions, who had staid behind, because being 
inhabitants of Maan, and friends of the Beni Szakher, they con- 
evived themselves secure, were stripped by the pursuers, whose 
tribe was at war with the people of Maan.” P, 409. 


In order to visit Wady Mousa, Mr. Burckhardt pre- 
tended to his guide that he had made a vow to slaughter a 
goat in honour of Ifaroun (Aaron) whose tomb he knew was 
at the extremity of the valley. This pretext was necessary, 
as an excursion from the high road always looks suspicious 
in the eyes of the Arabs. The payment was a pair of old 
horse shoes. A close examination of the rams of Wady 
Mousa was impossible, tor it would have led to a belief that 
the visitor was a magician in search of treasures. , At the 
point m which the valley becomes narrow are many sepul- 
cbral vanlts. The high rocks, as you proceed, nearly touch 
each uther, and the rivulet which flows beneath issues through 
a chasm called El Syk, not above fifteen feet in breadth. 
About fifty paces below this chasm a bridge of one arch, 
still entire, is thrown across the valley. Below it, on beth 
sides, large niches are worked in the rock ; but the guide as- 
sured Me. Barckhardt that the bridge Uself was maccessible, 
und theretore was the werk of evil Genii. Where the valley 
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dgain opens, of the side of @ perpendicolar rock is an 
excavated mausolenm, in a state of preservation resem 
bling that of a building recently finished, and in itself one 
of the most elegant remains of antiquity in Syria. The 

rincipal chamber is sixteen paces. square, and about twenty- 

ve high. The etitrance is approached by steps, and sup- 
ported by four Corinthian columns about thirty-five feet high, 
and three in diameter, between ante. The whole height to 
the top of the pediment exceeds sixty feet. ‘The doors are 
profusely covered with the richest carving, There are some 
sculptures on the exterior wall at the end of the vestibule ; 
but though in perfect preservation, Mr. Burckhardt’s time 
was tvo closely limited to permit him to determine their 
meaning. ‘The natives call this monument Pharaoh's castle, 
and pretend that it was the residence of a prince. It is 
manifestly a tomb. Many more excavated sepulchres of 
inferior beauty, are scattered in the course of the valley, 
The common form resembles several of the tombs at Pal- 
myra; a truncated pyramid, with a pilaster on each side fol- 
lowing the angle of the pyramid. In some places three sepuls 
chres are excavated each above the other, and the mountain 
is so perpendicular that the uppermost appears inaccessible. 
Beyond the sepulehres where the valley widens, is a theatre 
capable of holding three thousand persons, cut with all its 
benches out of the solid rock : and still farther to the right 
and left, the ground is covered with innumerable fragments 
of columns and buildings. 


“« Near the west end of Wady Mousa are the remains of a stately 
edifice, of which part of the wall is still standing; the inhabitants 
call it Kasar Bent Faraoun, or the palace of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
In my way I had entered several sepulchres, to the surprise of my 

uide, but when he saw me turn out of the footpath towards the 
Kiser, he exclaimed, ‘ I see now clearly that you are an infidel 
who have some particular business amongst the ruins of the city of 
your forefathers ; but depend upon it that we shall not suffer you to 
take out a single para of all the treasures hidden therein, for they 
are in our territory, and belong to us.’ I replied that it was mere 
curiosity, which prompted me to look at the ancient works, and 
that I had no other view in coming here, than to sacrifice to Ha- 
roun ; but he was not easily persuaded, and I did not think it pra- 
dent to irritate him by too close an inspection of the palace, as it 
might have led him to declare, on our return, his belief that I had 
found treasures, which might have led to a search of my person and 
to the detection of my journal, which would most certainly have 
been taken from me, as a book of magic. It is very unfortunate for 
European travellers that the idea of treasures being hidden in an- 
S , 
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cient edifices ie so strongly rooted in the minds of the Arabs and 
Turks ; nor are they satisfied with watching all the stranger’s steps ; 

believe that it is sufficient for a true magician to have seen 

observed the spot where treasures are hidden (of which he is 
supposed to be already informed by the old books of the infidels 
who lived on the spot) in order to be able afterwards, at his ease, 
to command the guardian of the treasure to set the whole before 
him. It was of no avail to tell them to follow me and see whether 
I searched for money. Their reply was, ‘ of course you will not 
dare to take it out before us, but we know that if you are a skilful 
magician you will order it to follow you through the air to whatever 
place you please.’ If the traveller takes the dimensions of a build- 
mg or a column, they are persuaded that it is a magical proceed- 
ing. Evem the most liberal minded Turks of Syria reason in the 
same manner, and the more travellers they see, the stronger is their 
conviction that their object is to search for treasures, ‘ Maou delayl’ 
* he has indications of treasure with him,’ is an expression I have 
heard a hundred-times.” P. 428, 


Mr. Barckhardt was much fatigued by his examination of 
these magnificent remains ; but it was necessary that he should 
perform his sacrifice. The goat was killed in sight of 
Aaron’s tomb, and while he struck it, the guide exclaimed 
among other ejaculations, “ O Haroun, be content with our 
good intentions, for it is but a lean goat!” There appears 
to be little doubt that Wady Mousa is the ancient Petra; 
at least Mr. Burckhardt is convinced that there are no other 
ruins between the extremities of the Lacus Asphaltites and 
the Red Sea of sufficient importance to answer to that 
capital. 

Mr. Barekhardt stopped a single day in an encampment 
of the Howeytat. He flattered himself that he was reduced 
to that state which can alone secure tranquillity to the tra- 
veller in the desert, and that he had no single article which 
eould excite the cupidity of the Bedouins. 


** My clothes and linen were torn to rags; a dirty Keffye, or 
yellow handkerchief, covered my head; my leathern girdle and 
shoes liad long been exchanged, by way of present, against similar 
articles of an inferior kind, so that those | now were were of the 
very worst sort. The tube of my pipe was reduced from two yards 
tw aspan, for | had been ebliged to cut off from it as much as. would 
make two pipes for my friends at Kerek ; and the last article of m 
baggage, a pocket handkerchiet, had fallen to the lot of the sheikh 
of Lldjy. Having thus nothing more to give, | expected to be freed 
from all further demands : but I was mistaken; | had forgotten 
some rags torn {rom my shirt, which were tied round my ancies, 
woumled by the stirrups wich 1 had received im exchange from 
the sheikh of Kerek, ‘These rags happening to be of white linen, 
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some of the ladies of the Howeytat thought they might serve to 
make a Berkoa, or facé veil, and whenever I stepped out of the 
tent [ found myself surrounded by halfa dozen of them, begging 
for the rags. In vain I represented that they were absolutely ne- 
cessary to mein the wounded state of my ancles ; their answer was, 
* you will soon reach Cairo, where you may get as much linen as 
you like.’ By thus incessantly teazing me they at last obtained 
their wishes ; but in my anger 1 gene the rags to an ugly old wa. 
man, to the no slight dunppdinuenent uf the young ones.” P. 438. 


We are not much used to hear of petticoat government in 
the East: but Mr. Burckhardt was doomed to feel the ill 
effects of it. He alighted at a Heywat tent under the pro- 
mise of a roasted lainb for breakfast: but he soon heard the 
Sheikh roundly scolded by his wife for his unseasonable libe- 
rality: and this notable lady would by no means permit the 
animal to be slaughtered for “ such miserable ill looking 
strangers.” Yet casual hospitality is all that the natives rely 
upon in these deserts, In the midst of his next day’s march, 
Mr. Burckhardt met a poor Bedouin woman, who begged 
some water of him. She was going to the tent of her 
family, and had neither provision wor water; though she 
seemed '* as unconcerned as if she were merely taking a 
walk for pleasure.” The Hadj road bears marks of the 
perils of the desert by the heaps of stone on either side, 
which distinguish the tombs of the Sp ae Among others 
is shewn that of a woman who died in labour, and whose 
infant was carried the whole way to Mekka and back to 
Cairo in good health. Fatigue and hunger however are not 
the only Jeugers of the road, 


“ During this night’s march my companions frequently alluded 
to a superstitious belief among the Bedouins, that the desert is 
inhabited by invisible female demons, who carry off travellers tar 
rying in the rear of the caravans, in order to enjoy their embraces. 
They call them Om Megheylan, from Ghoul. The frequent tows 
of men who, exhausted by fatigue, loiter behind the great pilgrim 
caravans, and are cut off, stripped, and abandoned, by Bedouin 
robbers, may have given rise to this fable, which afforded my com- 
panions a subject of numerous jokes against me. ‘ You townsmen,’ 
said they, ‘ would be exquisite morsels for these Jadies, who ore 
accustomed only to the food of the desert.’”” P. 451. 


On the 4th of September, before sun-rise, Mr. Burck- 
bardt entered Cairo. Tn A316, while the plague raged in Ahat 
city, instead of shutting himself ap to avoid jit, he dete 
mined to pass bis time among the Bedouins of Mount Sinai. 
A bitter well is still found at a place called Howara, corres- 
ponding ia distance and probeble course with the Mara of 
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Holy Writ. Above a valley beyond it, just over the road, a 
place is shewn, from which some years since a Bedouin of 
the Arabs of Tor precipitated his son, bound hand and foot, 
because he had stolen corn out of a magazine belonging toa 
friend of the family. Yet these very men, who punish a 
violation of domestic honesty so severely, are nationally and 
professionally publie robbers. 

The convent of Mount Sinai has been often described ; 
and has little in it worth description. Mr. Burckhardt en- 
deavoured to penetrate from it to the castle of Akaba, which 
hitherto has not been visited by any European. On his road 
he contracted an acquaintance with two old Bedouin fisher- 
men, Hamd and Ayd, the latter was nearly seventy years of 
age, and had been a noted robber in his youth. In an 
attempt to carry off the baggage of a French oflicer he was 
detected, and so severely beaten that his back had been bent 
ever since. But he was still shrewd, hardy, and in excellent 
spirits. Of his intelligence, and his peculiar sense of honor, 
he gave a striking proof soon after he had joined company 
with Mr. Burckhardt. He pointed to a mountain at some 
distance, and affirmed that in it was a reservoir of rain 
water: but his description was so confused and so pompous, 
that Mr. Burckhardt discredited it, and called him a babbler. 


“*¢ A babbler!’ he exclaimed; * min Allah, no body in my 
whole life ever called me thus before. A babbler! I shall presently 
shew you, which of us two deserves that name.’ He then seized 
one of the large water skins, and barefooted as he was, began 
ascending the mountain, which was covered with loose and sharp 
stones. We soon lost sight of him, but saw him again, farther 
on, climbing up an almost perpendicular path. An hour and a 
half after, he returned by the same path, carrying on his bent back 
the skin full of water, which could not weigh less than one hun- 
dred pounds, and putting it down before us said, ‘There! take it 
from the babbler! I was so overcome with shame, that I knew 
not how to apologize for my inconsiderate language ; but when he 
saw that I really felt myself in the wrong, he was easily pacified, 
and said nothing more about it till night, when seeing me take a 
hearty draught of the water, and hearing me praise its sweetness, 
compared with the brackish water of the coast, he stopped me, 


and said, ‘ Young man, for the future never call an old Bedouin a 
babbler.’’’ P. 5038. 


Akaba was not to be approached. The guide whom Mr. 
Burckhardt bad hired, deceived him ; he knew nothing either 
of the road or of the tribe of Haywat: and to proceed with- 
out acquaintance with the last was to rush upon certain 
destruction. Even the enterprizing Ayd would venture no 
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farther than Wady Taba; and their retarn was indispensable. 
Ayd had seen on the shore the footsteps of a man which he 
knew to be those of a fisherman, a friend of his, who had 
probably passed in the course of the day; and a little far- 
ther on, under a date-bush, he fuund a pair of leathern san- 
dels, which also he knew belonged to his friend. Being 
barefooted and sore, he borrowed the sandals, and in order to 
let their owner know by whom they were taken, he impressed 
his footstep in the sand just by, which he declared his friend 
would recognise: taking particular cure to turn the toes 
southward, to indicate the direction in which he had gone. 
A fearful adventure ensued. | 


“ We now returned across the plain to the before-mentioned 
basalt cliffs, passed the different small bays, and turned up into 
Wady Mezeiryk. We had descended from our camels, which 
Szaleh was driving before him, about fifty paces in advance; I 
followed, and about the same distance behind me walked Hamad 
and Ayd. As we had seen nobody during the whole journey, and 
were now returning into the friendly districts of the Towara, we 
had ceased to entertain any fears from enemies, and were laugh- 
ing at Ayd for recommending us to cross the valleys as quickly as 
possible. My gun was upon my camel, and I had just turned 
leisurely round an angle of the valley, when I heard Ayd cry out 
with all his might, ‘ Get your arms! Here they are!’ I imme- 
diately ran up to the camels, to take my gun, but the cowardly 
Szaleh, instead of stopping to assist his companions, made the 
camels gallop off at full speed up the valley. I, however, over- 
took them, and seized my gun, but before I could return to Hamd, 
I heard two shots fired, and Ayd's inden * Have at him! are 
we not Towara?’? Immediately afterwards I saw Hamd spring 
round the angle, his eyes flashing with rage, his shirt sprinkled 
with blood, his gun in one hand, and in the other his knife covered 
with blood; his foot was bleeding, he had lost his turban, and his 
long black hair hung down over his shoulders. ‘ I have done for 
him!’ he exclaimed, as he wiped his knife; * but let us fly.’ 
* Not without Ayd,’ said I: * No indeed,’ he replied ; * without 
him we should all be lost.? We returned round the corner, and 
saw Ayd exerting his utmost agility to come up with us, At forty 
paces distance an Arab lay on the ground, and three others were 
standing over him. We took hold of Ayd’s arm and hastened to 
our camels, though we knew not where to find them. Szaleh had 
frightened them so greatly by striking them with his gun, that 
they went off at full-gallop, and it was half an hour before we 
reached them; one of them had burst its girths, and thrown off 
its saddle and load. We replaced the load, mounted Ayd, and 
hastened to pass the rocks of Djebel Sherafe. We then found 
ourselves in a more open country, less liable to be waylaid amongst 
rocks, and better able to defend ourselves. Hamd now told me 
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Holy Writ. Above a valley beyond it, just over the road, a 
place is shewn, from which some years since a Bedouin of 
the Arabs of Tor precipitated his son, bound hand and foot, 
because he had stolen corn out of a magazine belonging toa 
friend of the family. Yet these very men, who punish a 
violation of domestic honesty so severely, are nationally and 
professionally public robbers. 

The convent of Mount Sinai has been often described ; 
and has little in it worth description. Mr, Burckhardt en- 
deavoured to penetrate from it to the castle of Akaba, which 
hitherto has not been visited by any European. Qn his road 
he contracted an acquaintance with two old Bedouin fisher- 
men, Haind and Ayd, the latter was nearly seventy years of 
age, and had been a noted robber in his youth. In an 
attempt to carry off the baggage of a French oflicer he was 
detected, and so severely beaten that his back had been bent 
ever since. But he was still shrewd, hardy, and in excellent 
spirits. Of his intelligence, and his peculiar sense of honor, 
he gave a striking proof soon after he had joined company 
with Mr. Burckhardt. He pointed to a mountain at some 
distance, and affirmed that in it was a reservoir of rain 
water: but his description was so confused and so pompous, 
that Mr. Burckhardt discredited it, and called him a babbler. 


“* ¢ A babbler!’ he exclaimed; * min Allah, no body in my 
whole life ever called me thus before. A babbler! I shall presently 
shew you, which of us two deserves that name.’ He then seized 
one of the large water skins, and barefooted as he was, began 
ascending the mountain, which was covered with loose and sharp 
stones. We soon lost sight of him, but saw him again, farther 
on, climbing up an almost perpendicular path. An hour and a 
half after, he returned by the same path, carrying on his bent back 
the skin full of water, which could not weigh less than one hun- 
dred pounds, and putting it down before us said, ‘There! take it 
from the babbler!' I was so overcome with shame, that I knew 
not how to apologize for my inconsiderate language ; but when he 
saw that I really felt myself in the wrong, he was easily pacified, 
and said nothing more about it till night, when seeing me take a 
hearty draught of the water, and hearing me praise its sweetness, 
compared with the brackish water of the coast, he stopped me, 


and said, ‘ Young man, for the future never call an old Bedouin a 
babbler.’’? P. 503. 


Akaba was not to be approached. The guide whom Mr. 
Burckhardt had hired, deceived him ; he knew nothing either 
of the road or of the tribe of Haywat: and to proceed with- 
out acquaintance with the last was to rush upon certain 
destruction. Even the enterprizing Ayd would venture no 
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farther than Wady Taba; and their return was indispensable. 
Ayd had seen on the shore the footsteps of a man which he 
knew to be those of a fisherman, a friend of his, who had 
probably passed in the course of the day; and a little far- 
ther on, under a date-bush, he found a pair of leathern san- 
dels, which also he knew belonged to his friend. Being 
barefooted and sore, he borrowed the sandals, and in order to 
let their owner know by whom they were taken, he impressed 
his footstep in the sand just by, which he declared his friend 
would recognise: taking particular cure to turn the toes 
southward, to indicate the direction in which he had gone. 
A fearfal adventure ensued. 


“ We now returned across the plain to the before-mentioned 
basalt cliffs, passed the different small bays, and turned up into 
Wady Mezeiryk. We had descended from our camels, which 
Szaleh was driving before him, about fifty paces in advance; I 
followed, and about the same distance behind me walked Hamad 
and Ayd. As we had seen nobody during the whole journey, and 
were now returning into the friendly districts of the Towara, we 
had ceased to entertain any fears from enemies, and were laugh- 
ing at Ayd for recommending us to cross the valleys as quickly as 
possible. My gun was upon my camel, and I had just turned 
leisurely round an angle of the valley, when I heard Ayd cry out 
with all his might, ‘ Get your arms! Here they are!’ I imme- 
diately ran up to the camels, to take my gun, but the cowardly 
Szaleh, instead of stopping to assist his companions, made the 
camels gallop off at full speed up the valley. I, however, over- 
took them, and seized my gun, but before I could return to Hamd, 
I heard two shots fired, and Ayd's war-hoop, ‘ Have at him! are 
we not Towara?? Immediately afterwards I saw Hamd spring 
round the angle, his eyes flashing with rage, his shirt sprinkled 
with blood, his gun in one hand, and in the other his knife covered 
with blood ; his foot was bleeding, he had lost his turban, and his 
long black hair hung down over his shoulders. ‘ I have done for 
him!’ he exclaimed, as he wiped his knife; * but let us fly.’ 
* Not without Ayd,’ said I: * No indeed,’ he replied ; * without 
him we should all be lost.2,._ We returned round the corner, and 
saw Ayd exerting his utmost agility to come up with us, At forty 
paces distance an Arab lay on the ground, and three others were 
standing over him. We took hold of Ayd’s arm and hastened to 
our camels, though we knew not where to find them. Szaleh had 
frightened them so greatly by striking them with his gun, that 
they went off at full-gallop, and it was half an hour before we 
reached them; one of them had burst its girths, and thrown off 
its saddle and load. We replaced the load, mounted Ayd, and 
hastened to pass the rocks of Djebel Sherafe. We then found 
ourselves in a more open country, less liable to be waylaid amongst 
rocks, and better able to defend ourselves. Hamd now told me 
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that Ayd had first seen four Bedovins running down upon us; they 
had evidently intended to waylay us from behind the corner, but 
came a little too late. When he heard Ayd cry out, he had just 
time to strike fire and to light the match of his gun, when the 
boldest of the assailants approached within twenty paces of him 
and fired; the ball passed through his shirt; he returned the fire 
but missed his aim; while his opponent was coolly reloading his 
viece, before his companions had joined him, Ayd cried out to 
btamd, to attack the robber with his knife, and advanced to his 
support with a short spear which he carried; Hamd drew his knife, 
rushed upon the adversary, and after receiving a wound in the 
foot, brought him to the ground, but left him immediately, on 
secing his companions hastening to his relief. Ayd now said that 
if the man was killed, we should certainly be pursued, but that if 
he was only wounded the others would remain with him, and give 
up the pursuit. We travelled with all possible haste, not knowing 
whether more enemies might not be behind, or whether the 
encampment of the wounded man might not be in the vicinity, 
from wheuce his friends might collect to revenge his blood. 

“ Ayd had certainly not been mistaken last night; these rob- 
bers had no doubt seen our fire, and had approached us, but were 
frightened by the barking of the dog. Uncertain whether we 
were proceeding northward or southward, they had waited till they 
saw us set out, and then by a circuitous route in the mountains 
had endeavoured, unseen, to get the start of us in order to waylay 
us in the passes of the Wady Mezeiryk. If they had reached the 
spot where we were attacked two or three minutes sooner, and had 
been able to take aim at us from behind the rock, we must all 
have inevitably perished, That they intended to murder us, con- 
trary to the usual practice of Bedouins, is easily accounted for : 
they knew from the situation of the place, where they discovered 
us, as well as from the dress and appearance of my guides, that 
they were Towara Bedouins; but though I was poorly dressed, 
they must have recognized me to be a townsman, and a townsman 
is always supposed by Bedouins to carry money with him. Torob 
us without resistance was impossible, their number being too small ; 
er supposing this had succeeded, and any of the guides had 
escaped, they knew that they would sooner or later be obliged to 
restore the property taken, and to pay the fine of blood and 
wounds, because the Towara were then at peace with all their 
neighbours. For these reasons they had no doubt resolved to kill 
the whole party, as the only effectual mode of avoiding all disclo- 
sures as to the real perpetrators of the murder. 1 do not believe 
that such atrocities often occur in the eastern desert, among the 
great Aeneze tribe; at least I never heard of any; but these 
tieywat Arabs are notorious for their bad faith, and never hesitate 
to kill those who do not travel under the protection of their own 
people, or their well known friends. Scarcely any other Bedouin 
robbers would have fired till they had summoned us to give up our 
baggage, and had received a shot for answer, 
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“ I had at. first intended to visit, on my return, the upper moun- 
tains, to which there is a road leading through the Wady Moka- 
belat; but Ayd dissuaded me. He said that if the party from 
which we had just escaped meant to pursue us, they would probably 
lay in wait for us in some of the passes im that direction ; as he did 
not doubt that.it would be their belief, that we were bound for Tor 
or Suez, the nearest road to which places lies through the Wady 
Mokabelat. I yielded to his opinion, and we returned along the 
ceast by the same road we hed come. Haind’s wound was net 
dangerous ; I dressed it as well as I could, and four days after» 
wards it was nearly healed.” P. 513. 


The travellers hastened onward through a narrow plain, 
covered with sand and loose stones. Ayd said that here in 
summer, when the wind is strong, a hollow sound is some- 
times heard as if coming from the upper country. The 
Arabs believe that the spirit of Moses then descends from 
Mount Sinai, and in flying across the sea bids a farewell to 
his beloved mountain. 

Mr. Burckhardt, in order to avoid suspicion, had never 
yet allowed his companions to see him write, lest he should 
be thought a necromancer ora searcher for treasures. When 
mounted on his camel, at an easy walk, by throwing his 
mantle over his head, as if to ward the sun, he could some- 
times write unobserved. His journal-books were small, 
they could be carried in his waistcoat pocket, and when 
taken out they might be concealed in the palm of his hand. 
Sometimes pretending to sleep, and covered with his mantle, 
and at others going apart for a few minutes, and crouching 
under his cloak, he continued his notes. 


“ This evening I had recourse to the last methed; but having 
many observations to note, I remained so long absent from m 
companions, that Ayd’s curiosity was roused. He came to loo 
after me, and perceiving me immoveable on the spot, approached 
on tip-toe, and came close behind me without my pyre him. 
I do not know how long he had remained there, but sudden Fe 
ing up my cloak, he detected me with the book in my hand, ‘ What 
is this?’ he exclaimed. ‘ What are you doing? I shalf pot make 
— answerable for it at present, because F um your companion.’ 

ut I shall talk further to you about it when we are at the convent;’ 
I made neo answer, till we returned to the halting-place, when I re 
quested him to tell me what further he had to say. ‘ Yow write 
down our country, he replied, in a passionate tone, ‘ our moun- 
tains, our pasturing places, and the ruin which falls from heaven ; 
other people have done this before you; but I, at ieast, will never 
become instrumental to the ruin of my country.’ I assured him 
that I had no bad intentions towards the Bedouins, and told han he 
must be convinced that | liked them toe well for that; ‘ on the 
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contrary,’ I added, * had I not occasionally written down some 
rayers ever since we left Taba, we should most certainly have 
all killed; and it is very wrong in you to accuse me of that, 
which if I had omitted, would have cost us our lives.? He was 
startled at this reply, and seemed nearly satisfied. ‘ Perhaps you 
say the truth,’ he observed ; ‘but we all know that some years since 
several men, God knows who they were, came to this country, 
visited the mountains, wrote down every thing, stones, plants, ani- 
mals, even serpents and spiders, and since then little rain has fallen, 
and the game has greatly decreased.’ The same opinions prevail 
in these mountains, which I have already mentioned to be current 
among the Bedouins of Nubia; they believe that a sorcerer, by 
writing down certain charms, can stop the rains and transfer them 
to his own country. The travellers to whom Ayd alluded were M. 
Seetzen, who visited Mount Sinai eight years since, and M. Ag- 
nelli, who ten years ago travelled for the Emperor of Austria, 
collecting specimens of natural history, and who made some stay at 
Tor, from whence he sent Arabs to hunt for all kinds of animals. 
P, 518, 


Mr. Burckhardt never recovered Ayd’s confidence ; but 
he kept him in tolerable good humour; this was no difficult 
matter, for he was an easy tempered man, fond of plentiful 
fare; and he used to boast that once, in his younger days, 
he and three other Bedouins had eaten, at a single meal, the 
whole of a mountain goat, although his companions, as he 
added, had but moderate appetites. 

{n the convent at Sinai are preserved pompous memorials 
of several European travellers who had visited it; and Mr. 
Seetzen does not rank last in the enumeration of his titles, 
or of the countries which he has traversed. An inscription 
in modern Arabic might have shamed this vanity. [t runs as 
follows. ‘ ‘To this holy place came one who does not de- 
serve that his name should be mentioned, so manifold are 
ins sins. He came here with his family. May whoever reads 
this beseech the Almighty to forgive him. June xxviii. 
17.” 

The Arabs believe that the tables of the commandments 
are buried beneath the pavement of the Church on Djebel 
Mousa, or Mount Sinai, and they have excavated it on all 
sides in the hope of finding them. ‘They are persuaded alse 
that the Monks are in possession of the Taourat, a book sent 
down to Moses from heaven, upon the opening or shutting 
of which depend the rains of the Peninsula. ‘This reputation 
occasionally is troublesome. Some years since, after a violent 
flood, a Bedouin, whose camel and sheep had perished in it, 
fired his gun at the walls of the convent, saying, you have 
opened the book so much that we are all drowned. After he 
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had been pacified by presents, he earnestly requested that 
for the future they would never more than half open the 
Taourat. 

The following testimony upon a point, which in our opinion 
never admitted controversy, is, as we think, most conelu- 
sive. We shall present it to our readers without a single 
comment. Mr. Burckhardt is speaking of the gross igno- 
rance of the priests of Sinai on scriptural subjects. 


“ T believe there is not a single individual amongst them, who 
has read the whole of the Old Testament; nor do I think that 
among Eastern Christians in general there is one in a thousand, of 
those who can read, that has ever taken that trouble. They con- 
tent themselves, in general, with their prayer-books, liturgies, and 
histories of saints ; few of them read the gospels, though more do 
so in Syria than in Egypt; the reading of the whole of the Scrip- 
ture is discountenanced by the clergy; the wealthy seldom have 
the inclination to prosecute the study of the Holy writings, and no 
others are able to procure a manuscript copy of the Bible, or one 
printed in the two establishments in Mount Libanus, The well- 
meant endeavours of the Bible Society in England to supply them 
with printed copies of the Scriptures in Arabic, if not better di- 
rected than they have hitherto been, will produce very little effect 
in these countries, The cost of such a copy, trifling as it may 
seem in England, is a matter of importance to the poor Christians 
of the east; the Society has, besides, chosen a version which is not 
current in the east, where the Roman translation alone is acknow- 
ledged by the Clergy, who easily make their flocks believe that the 
Scriptures have been as an by the Protestants. It would, 
perhaps, have been better if the Society, in the beginning at least, 
had furnished the eastern Christians with cheap copies of the Gos- 
pels and Psalms only, which being the books chiefly in use among 
them in manuscript, would have been not only useful to them, but 
more approved of by the directors of their consciences, than the 
entire Scripture. Upon Mohammedans, it is vain to expect that 
the reading of thé present Arabic version of the Bible should make 
the slightest impression. Ifany of them were brought to conquer 
their inherent aversion to the book, they could not read a page in 
it without being tired and disgusted with its style. In the Koran 
they possess the purest and most elegant composition in their lan. 
guage, the rhythmical prose of which, exclusive of the sacred light 
in which they hold it, is alone sufficient to make a strong impres. 
sion uponthem. The Arabic of the greater part of the Bible, on 
the contrary, and especially that of the Gospels, is in the very 
worst style; the books of Moses and the Psalms are somewhat 
better. Grammatical rules, it is true, are observed, and chosen 
terms are sometimes employed; but the phraseology and whole 
_ construction is generally contrary to the spirit of the language, and 
so uncouth, harsh, affected, and full of foreign idioms, that no 
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Musselman scholar would be tempted to prosecute the study of it, 
and a few only would thoroughly understand it. In style and 
phraseology it differs from the Koran more than the monkish Latin 
from the orations of Cicero. , 

* | will not take upon me to declare how far the Roman and the 
Society’s Arabic translation of the Old Testament are Hage ve 
being unable to read the original Hebrew text; but F can affirm 
that they both disagree, in many instances, from the English 
translation.” P. 584. 


In the bay of Birket Faraoun, according both to Egyp- 
tian and Arabian tradition, Pharaoh and his hosts were 
overwhelmed. ‘The continual motion of the waters in this 
bay, which is occasioned by “* its exposure on three sides to 
the sea,” as Mr. Burckhardt remarks, (though we have some 
difficulty in picturing to ourselves a bay so formed) is ascribed 
by the natives to a more poetical cause ;—tbe turmoil of the 
spirits of the drowned who are restless beneath the water. 

With one more striking extract from an account of the 
Ryhanla ‘Turkmans in the Appendix, we must conclude. 


‘¢ The Turkman women do not hide themselves, even before 
strangers, but the girls seldom enter the men’s room, although they 
are permitted freely to talk with their father’s guests. I was much 
struck with the elegance of their shapes and the regularity of their 
features. Their complexion is as fair as that of European women ; 
as they advance in age the sun browns them a little. As to their 
morals, — becomes a necessary virtue where even a kiss is 

unished with death by the father or brother of the unbappy offender. 
T could mention several instances of the extreme severity of the 
Tuikmans upon this subject; but one may suffice. Three brothers 
taking a ride, and passing through an insulated valley, met their 
sister receiving the innocent caresses of her lover. By a common 
impulse they all three discharged their fire-arms upon her, and left 
their fallen victim upon the ground, while the lover escaped unhurt ; 
my host, Mohammed Ali, upon being informed of the murder, sent 
his servant to bring the body to his tent, in order to prevent the 
jickalls from devouring it: the women were undressing and wash- 
ing the body to commit it to the grave, when a slight breathing con- 
vinced them that the vital spark was not yet extinguished; in short 
the girl recovered. She was not sooner out of immediate danger, 
than one of Ali’s sons repaired to the tent of his friends, the three 
brothers, who sat sullen and silent round the fire, grieving over the 
loss of their sister, The young man entered, and saluted them, and 
said, * 1 come to ask you, in the name of my father, for the body 
of your sister ; my family wishes to bury her.” He had no sooner 
finished, than the brothers. rose, crying ‘ifshe was dead, you would 
not have asked for her, you would have taken the body without our 
permission.” ‘Then seizing their arms, they were hurrying eut of 
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the tent, in search of the still living victim; but Mohammed, Ali’s 
son, opposed the authority of his father, and his own reputation of 
courage to their brutal intentions; he swore that he would kill the 
first who should leave the tent, told them that they had already suf- 
ficiently revenged the received injury, and thatif their sister was not 
dead it was the visible protection of the Prophet that hadsaved her: 
and thus, he at last persuaded them to grant his request. ‘The girl 
was nursed for three months in Mohammed Ali's family, and mar- 
ried after her complete recovery to the young man who had been 
the cause of her misfortune.” P. 368. 


Our article has already exceeded the limits which we pro- 
posed to ourselves in its commencement: and we hold this 
unintentional extension of it to be a sufliciently fair proof 
of the value affixed by us to the book which forms its subject. 











uatre vingt 


Arr. Ik]. Julia Severa; ou An quatre cent 
douze. Par M. Simonde de Sinnaiel 


WHEN we see a work of fiction advertised from the pen of 
a philosophical historian, and political economist, our first 
feeling is regret, that the anthor should have forsaken the 
scientific and eminently useful course in which he has de- 
servedly required a distinguished reputation, to stray amidst 
the flowery, but devious and hazardous paths of fancy. M. 
Simonde de Sismondi appears to have anticipated this regret, 
if he does not even participate in it; and he urges, in a sort 
of apologetical preface, that when the scene of a romance 
is laid in very remote ages, a degree of luborious research 
is requisite, to give a due colouring and costume to the pic- 
tures delineated, which can only be expected from those 
to whose severe studies such information is indispensable. 
Be this, however, as it may, JULIA SEVERA, OU L’AN 
QUATRE CENT, QUATRE-VINGT DOUZE, has nevertheless 
considerable merit, as every work of M.Sismondi must have ; 
it affords, we have no doubt, a faithful picture of the state 
of France at the end of the fifth century, and makes us better 
acquainted with the evils, disorders, and sufferings then pre- 
valent, than the concise, condensed sketches we read in his- 
tory. Thechief fault is adegree of heaviness pervading the 
whole, and reminding us at eyery instant that the author is 
not labouring in bis vocation. We will give a short analysis 
of the story, and extract some of the most striking passages. 
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The first chapter presents us with a detailed description of 
the desolation of Gaul after the death of Attila, part sub- 
jugated by the Visigoths and Burgundians, part already in- 
vaded by the Franks, and the part that still remained, nomi- 
nally, a Roman province, divided amongst a few enormous 
proprietors and the church; the native population almost ex- 
tinct, its remnant reduced to slavery, and tilling for masters 
the land which had been their own; but so inadequate to 
this office, that they were intermingled with purchased slaves 
frum every barbarous tribe in Germany, Sarmatia, and Scy- 
thia. All these oppressed, degraded, and indignant beings, 
imperfectly restrained by a few settlements of Legionary and 
Federated soldiers. Obliged to be confined nightly, for the 
security of their tyrants, in dungeons called ergastula, whilst 
even the slaves selected for domestic offices were regarded 
as so inimical, that no master durst lie down to sleep till 
he had strongly barricadoed his apartments against their at- 
tacks. 

Sylvia Numantia, mother of the hero Felix Florentius, 
had obtained from her uncle, the Emperor Marjorian, during 
his short reign, the grant of an immense district south of the 
Loire, which she had endeavoured to repeople with soldiers 
and slaves; she resided in her castle of Noviliacum, upon 
the banks of that river, and had there educated her son, with 
the assistance of a very learned grammarian called Eudoxus, 
and her chaplain Father Martin. When he grew up, she 
had conducted him, for farther improvement in the arts of 
peace, to Arles, the capital of the Roman province, and in 
those of war, to Toulouse and Vienne, the courts of Euric, 
, ing of the Visigoths, and Gondebaud, king of the Burgun- 
dians. 

In the year 492, Felix, his education being completed, 
was living quietly with his mother at Noviliacum. One 

morning looking from his terrace, he observed upon the 
northern bank of the Loire a confused multitade of men, 
women, and children, on foot and on horseback, intermin- 
gled with cattle, sheep, pigs, and beasts of burthen, appa- 
rently exhausted with fatigue, terrified, and desirous of 
passing the Loire, which the horsemen entered at different 
points, and then returned in despair. Rivers being in those 
days valuable lines of defence against the barbarians, boats 
were carefully secured. Felix had many locked up under his 
castle, but only three sailors near at hand; with these he 
crossed the stream in a small bark, and, as the following 
scene is amongst the most spirited in the book, we will give 
it as nearly as may be in our author’s own words. 
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“ Felix perceived that he could not safely land amongst such a 
crowd, as the tumultuous rush into his skiff which he saw prepar- 
ing, would inevitably sink it. When he was near enough to be 
heard, he ordered his boatmen to rest upon their oars, and ‘en- 
quired of the fugitives whence they came, and what they sought. 
A thousand voices answered at. once, but in the confusion of sounds 
he could distinguish only the words, Massacre, fire, barbarians, 
Franks. These, however, ' were sufficient. to explain every thing; 
Clovis, king of a small tribe of Franks, had six years behie de- 
feated Syagrius, and taken.possession-of Soissons; and from that 
moment the formidable adventurers under his command, or who, 
without acknowledging him as king, followed him as the ablest and 
most successful leader of their race, had annually carried terror 
and devastation into some of the adjacent provinces. io 

‘¢ «TI cannot,’ said Felix, ‘receive more than twenty persons 
into this boat ; but I have more and larger upon the other side of 
the river. Are there any good watermen amongst you, capable of 
managing them ?” 

«¢ «J, I,’ exclaimed at once a hundred voices. 

‘“¢ This eagerness appeared to Felix an indication rather of the 
dismay than of the skill of thespeakers. He repeated his question. 
‘ There should be amongst you boatmen from the Seine. Which 
are they ?” | 

“ «1, I,’ repeated the same voices, whilst several men sprang 
into the water, making for the vessel... Felix drew his sword, and 
declared that none should be received into it, save those he should 
select. 

‘** But now eight or ten horsemen, known to be shepherds by 
their sheep-skin cloaks and their long lances, advanced to the shore 
opposite the bark, and drove back the unarmed throng. In the 
middle of this group was a woman closely veiled, and covered with 
a coarse mantle, who had not in any way drawn Felix’s attention. 
He now observed that she gave orders to one of the shepherds, 
who instantly quitting her, traversed the crowd, and returned, fol- 
lowed by fifteen men. The woman then addressing herself to 
Felix, said, ‘ These are the only persons amongst us really capable 
of managing boats. ‘Take them quickly over, for time presses; 
the Franks are perhaps not far behind. It must require an hour 
to cross the river and return, and perhaps in half an hour there 
may not remain one of all the wretches who now sue for your com- 
passion, alive to profit by it.’ . 

‘“ The skiff touched the bank, the boatmen entered it. ‘ And 
you yourself,’ said Felix, offering his hand to the woman who had 
spoken to him. , 

‘< «] will await your return,’ she replied, ‘I desire not a safety 
that is not shared by those who have protected me.’ 

«“ «Then I will also wait,’ exclaimed Felix, springing on shore, 
and joining her. ‘ Go, Diocles,’ he said to the old soldier who 
held the rudder, ‘ and mind we aré not left long here.’ , 
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¢ Diocles bowed his head in token of obedience, and the boat- 
men substituting for oars such implements of husbandry as the 
could find, the.vessel rapidly cut through the water. ow 4 

“ Felix then approached the woman who. had spoken, and who 
was, as he learned from one of the fugitives, Julia Severa, 
daughter of the senator Julius Severus, Count of Chartres. She 
was conoealed by her veil and mantle, but her voice and move- 
ments bespoke her youth; her pert was lofty, and her actions 
graceful. ‘I have duties tewards these unfortunate people,” she 
said to Felix, but you.’———Felix could not indeed well say how 
he could benefit them by sharing their dangers; but he had felt it 
impossible to remain safe in his boat, whilst a woman was volun- 
tarily risking her life.—‘ Let us consider,’ he answered, how we 
can defend ourselves for an hour; a longer ‘period is not ner 
cessary.”” 


But we must ag, Julia expresses her doubts of those 
fighting now, who had run away from their homes, and _ ac- 
cordingly, after many vain efforts to excite them, Felix 
finds only Julia’s few shepherds able or willing to assist him. 
With their help he raises a sort of barrier across the moun- 
tain path, which delays the Sarmatian horse, who had taken 
the lead of their allies, the Frank infantry, just long enough 
to effect the embarkation of the whole multitude and their 
goods, regulated by Julia. 

When all are well quartered out among the subjects of 
Noviliacum, Julia informs her protectors, that her father had 
endeavoured to form an alliance, for common security, with 
the Armorican towns, which had long since constituted them- 
selves into a sort of federative repiiilic. under the authority 
of the emperor; but these free and brave people had refused 
all connexion with men incapable of defending themselves ; 
that Julius Severus had in consequence repaired to Soissons 
to make the best terms he could for his own country, and that 
an independent tribe of Franks bad surprised and destroyed 
Chartres during bis absence ; when she herself having been 
preserved by the zeal, courage, and intelligence of her foster- 
brother Damnorix, the chief of her party of shepherds, had 
escaped with ber nurse, and joined the rest of the fugitives. 

Julia and Felix fall in love ; cela va sans dire ; the reader 
must clearly have anticipated such an occurrence, and we 
should scarcely have thought it required mention, did 
we not wish to remark, that they proceed upon the occa- 
sion in a manner according rather with the maxims of pa- 
rents and philosophers, than with our romance experience ; 
going through a regular course of esteem, preference, liking, 
&c. before they arrive at any thing in the least resembling 
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passion. In real life such conduct is certainly very prudent, 
end frequently prevents much suffering; but the conviction 
that it must have this effect, is rather injurious to the stron 
interest we wish to feel én the sorrows of novel -heroes 
heroines. 

During the foregoing early stages of attachment, Felix 
determines to concur with Jalius Severus, in making terms 
with Clovis for the remainder of the Roman province, and he 
visits various cities, to obtain their approbation of his plan 
and aathority to act for them. At Orleans he finds the go- 
vernor so engrossed by the ceremonies with which he intends 
to celebrate his own birth-day, that he will not even listen. to 
him. At Tours, he meets with a somewhat better reception 
from the Archbishop Volusianus, who enters readily into his 
scheme, but disgusts him by the fanaticism and artful polic 
which he betrays during their conference. He tells Felix, 
that Julius Severus is in his heart a Pagan, which indeed 
Felix had already discovered, and is negotiating his daughter 
Julia’s marriage with Clovis; an event which the Archbishop 
considers as of all others the most to be*dreaded. Felix 
now obtains all the authority he required through the influ- 
ence of Volusianus; returns home, learns from Julia that she 
is a Christian, that she knows nothing of her father's idola- 
try, and that she is acquainted with, and abhors the intention 
of marrying her to the barbarian, heathen Clovis. Felix 
thereupon makes her an offer, is accepted, and sets out for 
Soissons. 

Upon his arrival at the place of his destination, Felix is 
received by the Count of Chartres, with all the politeness of 
a Rotuan courtier, and every expression of gratitude for the 
services rendered to his daughter, as well as for the hospi- 
tality and kindness she was still enjoying under the roof of 
Sylvia Numantia. This is fellowed by a political discussion, 
after which Julias Severus introduces Felix to St. Remi, 
Aschbishop of Rheims, the. representative and advocate of 
the. orthodox Charch at the Court of the Pagan Clovis. Next 
day our hero is presented to that ‘yewthfal barbarian con- 
queror himself; and the description of the court and audi- 
ence is striking. Clovis inhabited the Palace of the defeated 
Count Syagrius, displaying all the luxurious splendour to 
which Roman refinement and magnificence had attained. 
The two senators traversed antichambers filled with Frank 
soldiers, part of whom had slept apen the couches covered 
with the richest Persian carpets which ran round the rooms, 
and the remainder upon trusses of straw, which yet remained 


strewing the floor, and from which they did not deign to 
9 
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raise themselves when their own leaders, much less when 
Roman or Gallic senators passed. The windows were hun 
with curtains of costly. silk, but one which had been torn 
down was replaced ~ a soldier’s cloak. . 

The presence chamber was filled with Roman senators clad 
in the patrician toga, with Christian prelates in their ponti- 
fical robes, attended by trains of inferior Ecclesiastics, with 
the Frank priests of the ancient German deities, and with 
Frank warriors, whose armour was adorned with the spoils of 
Gaul. Felix explains bis mission, ‘carefully abstaining from 
saying aught on behalf of the districts south of the Loire, 
which could offend the Visigoths, their more immediate 
neighbours and masters. The prelates and senators then com- 
pliment Clovis according to their respective professions, 
whilst such of the Franks as understood Latin, appear to be 
cutting German jests upon them. Then the Frank Theu- 
deric in a longish speech, insults the Gauls, reminding Clovis 
that he was made King for war, not for peace, and that if he 
is tired of fighting there are others of the long-haired race . 
ready to take his. place. We need hardly remind our rea- 
ders, that long hair was the distinction of the Merovingian 
Princes. Theuderic’s harangue is received by his country- 
men with loud acclamations, whilst the Gauls and Romans 
shrink back alarmed. Clovis, in German, promises his war- 
riors, that they shall kill the Gauls by and bye, if they will 
let him inate them for the present.—He then dismisses the 
assembly ; wine is handed round prior to separation. Theu- 
deric rejects the cup snapicionsl. Clovis drinks of it and 
then offers it to him, when he accepts it, and Felix wonders 
to observe that poiséning should seem to be as {amiliar 
amongst barbarians as at Cendindimatti itself. ‘The Franks 
depart tumultuously, and as the Gauls are more slowly re- 
tiring, Clovis stops them to ask Julius Severus if the Ambas- 

sador has brought his daughter, and finding he has not, or- 
ders her immediate arrival. St. Remi then tries to persuade 
his Mujesty to prefer a niece of the bishop of Meann, to 
whom Clovis objects for want of birth. 

When they have returned home, Felix remonstrates some- 
what unsuccessfully with Julius Severus against disgracing his 
family by a barbarian alliance, and asks Julja’s hand for him- 
self. ‘The Count civilly excuses himself, urging the danger 
of offending Clovis by marrying her of whom he thinks for 
himself to another. Much time is consumed in negociations 


und intrigues, Felix succeeds in his mission, discovers that 
Julius Severus had made arrangements for immediately 
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bringing Julia to Soissons, and sets off in all haste upon his 
return, that he may see her as she quits Noviliacum. : 

We must here pause to make a remark apon Felix’s pa- 
triotism. It is probably true that under the circumstances 
it would have been impossible to defend Gaul, that the best 
thing to be done was to prevent bleodshed and conciliate the 
conqueror by submission, and we can forgive the Count of 
Chartres as an old statesman for acting upou such views. But 
pradence is not the virtue we love hest, or expect to find most 
m youth, and really in a hero of romance, it is so repugnant 
to all our notions and feelings, that it quite chills aur con- 
cern in his fate. We fear the author will think us very ja- 
venile, but we would have had Felix fall in love with less 
reflection, and have received a very dangerous wound fight- 
ing the Franks, if he did not die on the field, even at the ex- 
pense of deviating from the exact trath of the manners of 
the age. “It is always allowable to make an exception in fa- 
vor of the hero, and preparation seems to be made for such 
an exception in the present case, by finishing his education 
in Barbarian courts. We will now dispatch the two re- 
maining volumes with our best speed. 

During her son’s absence Sylvia sought to amuse her fair 
guest by excursions along the banks of the Loire and of the 
Chez. Upon the latter river the two ladies attended by Eu- 
doxus, visited the settlement of Federated Veterans; where 
they were entertained with military games. They passed 
the night -in an adjoining castle belonging to Sylvia, but in- 
habited only by her housekeeper Radebode, the Amazonian 
widow of a German Federate. Radebode gives them so 
alarming an account of the ghosts who baunt the castle, that 
Sylvia makes arrangements ‘for a guard of veterans to wateh 
through the night in the principal passages. ‘The’ veterans 
who only like contending with enemies of flesh and blood, 
frighten each other with stories of apparitions, and retire 
to their watch-fire in a more comfortable chamber. In the 

night Julia is alarmed by she knows not whether a dream 
or vision. A man in the garb of a penitent holding a toreh, 
calls upon her to arise, assume the same dress, and rewounce 
the pomps and -follies of the world. He is interrupted by 
the barking of the watch dogs, and disappears‘ with a com- 
rade who had remained at the door. 

Upon their return to Noviliaeam, they tearn that Julia is 
to be immediately fetched to Soissons, and to secure a last 
interview for her with Felix, they determine to meet him at 
the Druidical ruins of — There they accordingly 
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do meet, and Felix who has grown rather more impas- 
sioned, urges Julia to fly with him. She represents the evils 
they would thus bring upon their parents, and he desists. 
They then agree to contrive delays, and trust to time and St. 
Remi for disposing otherwise of Clovis. The lovers are 
slowly following Sylvia and Eudoxus through a subterraneous 
passage leading to their place of embarkation on the Loire, 
when Sylvia turning to call them, perceives the cavern closed 
behind her. Upon examination it appears, that an enormous 
mass of rock, used by the Druids as a door, and fitting so 
exactly as to be immoveable from without, has been either 
casually, or purposely closed. In alarm she sends Diocles 
and Dumnoris to examine the door by which they had en- 
tered. That also is closed, as is every other with which they 
are acquainted. In an agony of terror she sends to Noviliacum 
and the camp, for workmen to force a passage, and declares 
her own resolution not to lose sight of the spot where her 
children had disappeared. In the morning Julius Severus 
who had arrived at Noviliacum to fetch his daughter, joins 
Sylvia with the workmen. It is now discovered that one of 
the issues closed over night is open, and the bank of the 
river near it marked with many feet and the keel of a boat. 
The caverns in all their ramifications are explored and found 
empty, though the mechanism by which, and the hiding places 
from which the masses of rock had been moved are undisco- 
vered. After much discussion it is conjectured, that the 
lovers have fallen into the hands of the Bagaude, and this 
idea diminishes the fears of the parents. The Bagaude 
were peasants driven from their homes and occupations by 
oppression, who betouvk themselves to the woods and lived 
upon plunder; their only object therefore conld be to obtain 
a ransom. Sylvia now returns home, to dispatch messen- 
gers in every direction, whilst Severus visits an old Priestess 
of Pan, whom he considers as inspired, and who having 
moreover much intercourse with the Bagaude, he thinks 
may humanly or super-humanly give him information. She 
alter various shrewd questions in conversation, assures him 
from her tripod, that Julia has been seized by the christian 
monks, to prevent her marriage with Clovis. That she is in 
the hands of him who most fears and bates himself, and warns 
him to beware lest he conceal her from him in the grave. 
This idea is confirmed by some expressions dropped by the 
Noviliacum chaplain, who always disliked Julia, and by the 
style of the letters of condolence which Sylvia receives from 
Volusianus, the enemy alluded to by the old priestess. In 
consequence Severus hastens back to Soissons, hoping that 
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Clovis ‘will be indignant at the seizure of his intended bride, 
But Clovis had during his absence been induced by St. Remi 
to select Clotilda, the orthodox niece of the Arian King of 
the Burgundians, and declines quarrelling with the clergy. 
Theuderic however claims his right of private war, and after 
driving a hard bargain as to terms with Severus, accompanies 
him from Soissons at the head of 8300 men. They cross the 
Loire at Noviliacum, where he then learns that Sylvia has 
just received from Volusianus a letter bearing an old date, 
aod informing her that her son is possessed with a devil, and 
is now undergoing the requisite treatment in the monastery 
of St. Martin, but that of Julia nothing is known. Seyerus 
points out to Sylvia the evident hypocrisy of this epistle, ard 
she proceeds with him to Tours. 

Julia and Felix had meanwhile been seized by monks 
after a violent struggle on the part of the lover. They were 
informed that the intention had been only to secure the ido- 
latrous Julia to prevent her marriage with Clovis, but that 
Felix having incurred excommunication by striking a priest, 
must now be taken also. They are carried to Tours and de- 
posited respectively in a monastery. and convent. Felix. 
dressed as a penitent is obliged to conform to monastic dis- 
cipline, and submits the more readily from an idea that per- 
sons of his rank and Julia’s cannot be very long concealed 
from the. researches of their families, and that their tempo- 
rary seclusion may indeed preserve her from Clovis. ‘This 
fasted some time, when one morning as he attended in the 
choir, he observes an unusual agitation in the congregation, 
and suddenly hears martial music, which he recognises as 
that of the Franks. A monk then ascends the pulpit to im- 
part to the faithful a miracle recently wrought by St. Martin. 
He fells them that Felix Florentius having worshipped idols 
with Julia Severa in the ruins of Hesodunaum, had been 
seized by demons and conveyed even to the gates of Hell, 
when a pious monk, Father Andrew, being at prayer at St. 
Martin’s tomb, had a revelation of the misfortune, and by 
the efficacy of his orisons forced the evil spirit to relinquish 
his prey, and deposit Felix at the gates of the monastery. 
Finally he informs the congregation that they will see the 
unhappy demoniac and judge for themselves, as the Arch- 
bishop for the greater glory of religion means, to examine 
him publicly, previous to his being delivered up to the Franks 
who are come to Tours to claim him; and he exhorts them 
not to be deceived by the artifices of the evil spirit who ae 
no longer able toemploy force, will probably endeavour throug 
the mouth of his victim to give the whole affair a false co- 
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louring. As the monk concludes, amidst the acclamations of 
his auditors, Volusianus enters the cathedral by one door, 
and Theuderic with his Franks, whom the Archbishop had 
met, caressed, feasted, and somewhat propitiated at another: 
Julius Severus mingling with them, and Sylvia occupying a 
distinguished place amongst the women. When all are as- 
sembled, a person habited as a Frank, but unknown to 
Theuderic and his companions, advances from their ranks 
and lays hands upon a silver chandelier, which he suddenly 
drops, and falls down in convulsions. The people shout 
a miracle! a miracle! whilst the monks charitably throwing 
a cloak over the culprit to save him from the disgrace of 
recognition, carry him off to their infirmary. 

By the time tranquillity is restored, Felix, who had been 
hurried away to his cell the moment the music of the 
Franks was heard, and who knew nothing of the subsequent 
transactions, is brought back, and artfully interrogated by 
Volusianus. ‘The first question is, what woman he met at 
Hesiodunum, and led.from the ruined fortress. He an- 
swers, Julia; the daughter of the Count of Chartres: and 
hundreds of voices from different parts of the cathedral, 


prompted by the monks, who had mingled with the congre- 
gution, exclaim, 


“* « The daughter of the apostate, of the idolater.’ 

“* Volusianus proceeds.—‘ Did you not suddenly find yourself 
in a cavern whence there was no passage, in impenctrable obscu- 
rity 2” 

** «Certainly, when the rocky barriers were closed upon us, we 
remained in perfect obscurity.’ 

** € A miracle ! A miracle!’ shout the multitude. * You sought 
the darkness of idolatry, and you found darkness.’ 

* «Did you continue alone in this obscurity, or did any being 
approach ~ " | 
_ “ * Violent hands seized upon my companion amidst the obscu- 
rity, and sought to tear her from me.’ 


“* * A miracle!’ repeated the crowd. ‘ The Prince of. Dark- 
ness came for his prey !’ 


“ «When you were restored ta light, what monk did you sup- 
pose you beheld 2” 


** « Hetold me his name was Father Andrew,’ 
** «Qh, blessed Father Andrew! Intercede for us! Deliver 
us from all evil !’ resounded through the cathedral.” 


But it is needless to give the whole scene: the examina- 
tion goes on alter the same fashion, till Felix gets irritated, 
when the crowd exclaim, that the demoniac is beginning to 
roar, the clergy commence their orisons, sprinkling him with 
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holy water, and he recollects that he had better restrain his 
anger. In conclusion he is asked, what he imagines had 
become.of Julia, and answers, that she entered the convent of 
nuns, at the moment he had entered the monastery ; when 
Volusianus observed, he wished that by this test the illu- 
sions to which the unfortunate Felix was a victim should be 
judged. Julia could not be in the convent without his 
knowledge and orders ; she had never been there, and to con- 
vince them of this truth, he would authorise the noble ma- 
tron, Sylvia Numantia, accompanied by any ladies of Tours 
she might select, to search the convent. Sylvia does ac- 
cordingly search the convent ; she is scrupulously conducted 
to the most concealed dungeons, to the burying vaults, every 
where, and she quits it with the alarming conviction, that. 
Julia is not within its walls. 

Felix is now restored to his friends, and they retire to 
consult what can be done to recover Julia. ‘The case ap- 
pears desperate, for Severus had, through his friend the 
priestess of Pan, employed Bagaude to watch the roads, and 
from them, with whom Dumnorix was in constent communi- 
cation, nothing had been learned. Severas proposes to 
seize Volusianus as a hostage for his daugbter, but Sylvia 
remarks, that the archbishop is not a man to save his lite by 
confessing an imposture ; and Theuderic adds, that he doubts 
whether his Franks would raise a hand against him, so 
deeply are they impressed by the scene in the cathedral, and 
the prelate’s previous hospitality. Sylvia next proposes to 
request a private audience of the archbishop, in the hope 
that he will not venture to speak to persons of their rank and 
education the language that was calculated for the vulgar. 
This is approved and the audience obtained, but Volusianus 
listens to their solicitations and reproaches with religious 
humility and zeal, and opposes such piously inflexible forti- 
tude to the menaces of 'Tieuderi¢, that he evidently gains 
the respect and good-will of the;Frank. Felix, in despair, 
asks to see Father Andrew the monk, who had brought him 
and Julia to ‘Tours ; to which the archbishop readily consents. 
observing however, that the futher is unluckily travelling 
over the diocese upon ecclesiastical business, which renders 
it difficult to say where he may at any precise moment be 
fuand. Felix now trusts he his obtained a clue, as it seems 
highly probable that the same monk who brought Julia to 
‘Tours, has been again employed to remove her thence. 
The Bagaude report, that Father Andrew left ‘Tours, 
and went to Poitiers some days before the arrival of the 
Franks ; and Felix, to whom Severus, resigning all hopes of 
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allying himself to Clovis, promises to give his daughter's 
hand the moment she shall be recovered, immediately de- 
parts for Poitiers, attended by his faithful Diocles, and a 
couple of slaves. 

At Poitiers. Father Andrew is easily found, but he is 
found an altered man. The serenity of a good conscience, 
and with it every mark of health had vanished from his ap- 

earance. He liad executed his commission at Hesodunum, 
Lawanee painful, in the conviction, that implicit obedience 
to his clerical superior was his chief duty ; but his belief in 
the propriety of his conduct had been shaken, if not over- 
thrown, by the discovery of the deception practised upon him 
with respect to Julia’s religion and disposition, and by the 
miraculous colouring which Volusianus had chosen to give 
to so very worldly a transaction. He imparts all this to 
Felix, adding, that he had been sent to Tours because he 
refused to confirm the account of the supposed miracle ; that 
he knows nothing of Julia since her entering the convent; 
but that he is satisfied Volusianus would not be guilty of 
murder. He offers his services in seeking her as an expiation 
for the injury he has done her, and suggests, that she is pro- 
bably concealed in some one of the small and remote re- 
ligious communities depending upon the diocese of Tours. 
‘These he proposes to visit; more especially that assembled 
around the sanctuary of St. Senoch, a holy man, who had 
caused himself to be walled up in the ruins of the tower of 
Loches, leaving out his head at one opening, and his hands 
at another, by means of which he could ring a bell, but not 
effect. any communication between. his hands and head, 
trusting for his support to the charity of his devotees, who 
not only brought him food, but put it themselves into his 
mouth. It is first ascertained by means Of the civil authori- 
ties, that Julia is not in any convent at Poitiers, and then 
Father Andrew departs with Felix for Loches. , 

Upon their road they are surpised by a party of Bagaude. 
Felix and Diocles prepare to resist, but Andrew will not 
suffer lives to be risked for the sake of money, and inquires 
what.sum will be accepted for permission to continue their 
journey. A wild and savage-looking woman comes forward, 
and answers, that money will not do, they must surrender, 
her husband having been taken the preceding day, and 
thrown into prison, she wants a prisoner of consequence to 
exchange for him. Father Andrew then agrees to the ne- 
cessity of defending themselves, and manfully aids Felix and 
Diocles ; but they are overpowered by numbers. The monk 
is kHled in the conflict, and all the rest made captives. Ar- 
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mentaria, the former spokeswoman, who appears to com- 
mand the troop in the absence of her husband, desires Felix 
to dispatch Diocles and his slaves to his different friends, to 
excite them to effect the exchange as speedily as possible, 
explaining to him, that should her husband be executed she 
will murder him. She appoints his own deserted castle 
upon the Cher, as the place where her husband is to be 
liberated. Diocles and the slaves depart accordingly with 
letters from Felix, and he himself is compelled to share the 
hardships and wanderings of the Bagaude, with the agrev- 
able assurance, that two men, who constantly accompany 
him, will instantly plunge their knives in his bosom, upon 
the slightest symptom of attempting to escape, or to call for 
assistance. 

Our Author now leaves Felix with the Bagandae, to in- 
quire after the fate of Julia. Upon her first entrance into 
the convent she had been required by the lady abbess to 
renounce her idolatry, and become a nun; to which she had 
replied by professing herself a Christian, but refusing to 
take the vows. ‘The holy mother in consequence declared 
her an obstinate idolatress, and ordered her to be confined in 
a remote cell, and debarred from all intercourse, save with 
one old nun, who was to accompany the lay sister who once 
in every four-and-twenty hours would carry her food. Even 
this nun was forbidden to speak to her. In this solitary 
confinement Julia’s courage at first sank ; she thought of her 
vision in the castle on the Cher, and conceiving that the 
worldly pomps she had been called upon to renounce, meant 
her union with Clovis, and the follies, her love for Felix, 
trembled lest she should indeed he destined to pass the rest 
of her days in a convent. She soon, however, recovered 
suflicient energy to struggle against her fate. She resolved 
to try to awaken an interest in her sufferings in the old nan, 
who did not pay much attention to the prohibition against 
speaking. But Sister Mary proved to be a vulgar fool, 
whose curiosity, though sufficiently insatiate, was confined 
to the subject of love stories, and of those vices in which she 
conceived all the laity to indulge, and Julia gave up all hopes 
that had rested upon her. Meanwhile she was visited at 
night, through a secret door, by a mysterious woman, who 
represented herself as an oppressed prisoner, acquainted 
from long residence with all the secrets of the convent. This 
person tried to terrify Julia into taking the veil by accounts 
of the abbess’s power and cruelty, and in the end confirmed 
all the suspicions of her being an emissary of that venerable 
superior, which the strangeness of the whole circumstances 
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had excited, by proposing to Julia to offer sacrifiee with her 
to the old gods whom Julia had been reported to wership. 

Soon after this Julia was summoned to the lady abbess, 
and informed, that to prevent her impiety from corrupting 
this holy sisterhood, she would be removed by Sister Con- 
stance, a nun she had not before seen, to a place where she 
could not injure them, and must herself be improved, 
Shaddering with dread of a fatal dungeon, of which 
Sister Mary had spoken to her, Julia followed her condue- 
tress, who, to her surprise and joy, led her out of the con- 
vent, and got with her into a litter. .They were immediately 
driven from Tours. During their journey Sister Constance 
proceeded to instruct Julia in the doctrines of Christianity, 
totally regardless of her assurances, that she was alread 
well acquainted with them, and when satisfied of the docility 
of her neophyte, she willingly informed her, that they were 
going to the hermitage of St. Senoch, where her female dis- 
ciples were to be formed into an afliliatet! congregation, of 
which she, Sister Constance was to be the superior. By the 
way Julia recognizes in the monk who escorts them, the ap- 
parition in her supposed vision, and of course the discovery 
puts an end toall her superstitious fears, 

They arrive at Loches, when the appearance of the saint, 
so immured as to be incapable of all motion, and fed like a 
baby by bis admirers, is curiously deseribed, as well as his 
conversation ; which, consisting as long as the sun is above 
the horizon, wholly of the gospel appointed for the service 
of the day, applied fant bien que mal, make a strange sort 
of cross purposes. Here Julia remains some days in tolera- 
ble comfort, looking from her window upon the face of 
nature, and allowed to share in the religious exercises and 
domestic avecations of the sisterhood. Suddenly, however, 
she is alarmed by the monk who had accompanied her and 
Constance, He tells her, that Frank troops and Bagaude 
are in search of her, insinuating their being employed by 
Clovis, and that it is requisite she should be privately re- 
moved to ancther place of concealment. Julia cannot resist 
if she would, and is willing enough to fly from the pursuit of 
Clovis; she, therefore, readily follows the monk. He car- 
ries her across the river Indre, upon which St. Senoch's 
hermitage was seated, places her in the litter which had 
brought her from Toars, and at night embarks with her upon 
another stream. 

Towards midnight they land upon the right bank, and the 
monk leads Julia through an apparently deserted chapel, and 
various subterrancous and other passages, to a bedchamber, 
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that appears well furnished, though long uninhabited. Here 
he tells her, he is under the necessity of leaving her till morn- 
ing in the dark, as a light must not be seen from the window, 
and locks her in. Not very well pleased with her situation, 
she tries to look out through the eracks of her window-shut- 
ters, and indistinctly as she can thus by the light of the 
rising moon, distinguish external objects, she is struck by a 
resemblance to the lawn beneath the castle on the Cher. 
Whilst she is endeavouring to satisfy herself, whether this 
likeness be more than faney, she hears persons enter an ad- 
joining chamber. She listens with suspended breath, and 
the voice of Felix strikes her ear. 

It is of course unnecessary to explain, that it is the castle 
upon the Cher, the scene of Julia’s alarming vision, to which 
the monk, well acquainted with its most secret passages and 
recesses, had brought her fer concealment; whilst the Ba- 
gaude had conducted Felix thither to be exchanged for 
their captain. ‘The captain arrives in the morning, attended 
by Severus, Sylvia, &c. and all ends happily ; Felix settling 
the Bagaude upon his own territories, and reclaiming them 
to their original peaceful occupations of husbandry. 

We hardly know whether the readers who have perused 
this abstract of JULIA SRVERA, OU L’AN QUATRE CENT 
QUATRE-VINGT pouUzR, will fully agree in our previous 
critique; for we have strongly felt, whilst writing, that 
many of the incidents and situations are calculated to ex- 
cite very considerable interest, and that many of the sketches 
of manners are striking and curious; yet we certainly were 
conseious of a decided heaviness in the book itself. In ex- 
planation of this apparent anomaly, we have only to observe, 
that a story may appear lively, and even interesting, when 
related with great brevity, and when the most strongly marked 
features are alone brought forward, which proves tedious and 
uninteresting when given with great minuteness of detail. 

In conclusion, we must recur to one of our introductory 
remarks. M. Sismondi is evidently not in his element in 
this work, and we, as his sincere admirers, hope that he will 
rather occupy himself in continuing his valuable Histoire 
pkS FraNcAts, than in toiling to convert it into Romans 
Historiques. . 
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Arr. IV. Dissertation: exhibiting a general View of 
the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science, since 
the Revival of Letters in Europe. By Professor Playfair. 
Originally prefixed to the Third Volume of the Supp ile. 


ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Constable & Co, 
Edinburgh. I822. 


Or the history of science prior to the end of the seventeenth 
centary, there remain two articles of which we have not yet 
spoken, nainely, Astronomy and Optics. In regard to the 
former it hus frequently been remarked that the ancients 
made much more progress in it than in any other of the phy- 
sical sciences. In the clear sky of the East where astrono- 
mical observations were first regularly performed, the heaven- 
ly bodies present themselves with a degree of lustre and 
constancy wholly unknown in the variable climate of these 
northern islands: and the curiosity which is natural te man 
to become acquainted with the more striking phenomena of 
the pliysical world, was, among the people of Assyria, Per- 
sia, and Greece, usually incited by those mystical notions, 
common to all half-civilized tribes, which connect the des- 
tiny of nations or of individuals with the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 

The earliest opinion respecting the nature and motions of 
the stars was that which is derived from the impression of 
the senses. The first astronomers regarded those bright 
objects, which in a clear night sparkle in the firmament as 
so many luminous points fixed in the concave surface of a 
sphere ; which, having the earth for its centre, revolved on 
an axis passing through that centre, in the space of twenty- 
four hours: and when at length they perceived that some of 
them did net partake of this diurnal motion towards the 
west in the same degree, but, on the contrary, moved to- 
wards the east, they concluded that there were more spheres 
than one; and that the stars which are now known by the 
name of planets, were inserted in the surlaces of spheres 
peculiar to them, which revolved more slowly than that of 
the fixed stars. These spheres were, of course, supposed 
to be homocentric, and as the stars belonging to them all 
were visible on the earth, it followed that the substance of 
which they were composed, mast be transparent; and hence 
the origin of the epithet crystaiiine, by which these spheres 
were distinguished. This system, says Mr. Playfair, thouglt 
it grew more complicated in proportion to the number and 
variety of the phenomeva observed, was the system of Aris- 
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totle and Eudoxus, and with a few exceptions of alk the 
philosophers of mest ed 

The progress of observation, however, proved the insufs 
ficieney of this hypothesis. It was found that the planets, 
instead Of moving uniformly to the eastward, were every one 
of them, subject to great irregularity. It was ascertained, 
for example, that the motion in that direction became at 
certain periods much slower than it was at others, and at 
length ceased altogether; so that the planct not only became | 
for a time stationary, but even acquired an apparent motion 
towards the west. ‘These appearances, we need not remark, 
were completely Nisaasaalioalin with the ideas formerly enter- 
tained, of uniform motion in a regular sphere; and as they 
could not be explained on the principles of Eudoxus, they 
led, in the course of time, to the substitution of another 
theory by Apollonius Pergeus, of which we now proceed to 

ive the outlines. 

This distinguished peometer conceived that, in the ciream- 
ference of a circle which had the earth for its centre, there 
moved the centte of another circle, in the circumference of 
which the given planet actually revolved. The circle which 
had the earth for its centre was called the Deferent, whilst 
the other circle which had its centre in the circamference of 
the former was called the Epicycle: and the motion of each, 
was held to be uniform. Lastly, it was conceived that the 
motion of the centre of the epicycle in the circumference of 
the deferent, and of the planet in the circumference of the 
epicycle, were in opposite directions, the tirst being towards 
the east, and the second towards the west. In this way 
were explained the jarring | pence of the different kinds 
of motion, progressive and retrograde, which are exhibited 
by the planets ; and there was no longer any difficulty in con- 
ceiving how, from two uniform circular movements, a third 
—— motion might be produced which continually 
changed both its rate and its direction. 

Hipparchus soon after applied the same principle to ac- 
count for the inequality of the sun’s apparent motion round 
the earth. To explain, or at least to express this irregula- 
rity, he imagined an epicycle of a small radius, with its 
centre moving uniformly in the circumference of a | 
circle, of which the earth was the centre ; and he taught that 
the sun revolved in the circumference of the small circle 
with the same angular velocity as this same circle itself, but 
in a contrary direction. 

“ As other irregularities in the motions of the moon and of the 
planets were observed, other epicycles were introduced, and Pto- 
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lemy in his Almagest enumerated all which then appeared neces- 
sary, and assigned to them such dimensions as enabled them to 
express the phenomena with accuracy. It is not to be denied 
that the system of the heavens became in this way extremely com- 
plicated ; though when fairly examined, it will appear to be a work 
of great ingenuity and research, The ancients indeed, may be 
regarded as very fortunate in the contrivance of epic cles, because 
by means of them, every inequality which can cxist in the angular 
motion of a planet may be at least entirely esented. This I 
call fortunate, because at the time when Apollonius introduced the 
epicycle, he had no idea of the extent to which his contrivance 
would go, as he could have none of the conclusions which the 
author of the Mecanique Celeste was to deduce from the principle 
of gravitation.” 

On the revival of learning in Europe the Almagest of 
Ptolemy was translated at Vienna under the protection of the 
Emperor Frederick the third, and an attempt was made, by 
the laborious Purbach, to recommend to the learned among 
the Germans, the study of the Alexandrian astronomy. In 
the middle ages, even, the pursuit of this delightful science 
was not altogether intermitted ; but it was so closely connected 
at that period with the illusive dreams of the astrologer, that 
no traces are left either of principle or mechanical invention, 
by which its progress could have been promoted. It held, 
in — of dignity, the same rank with alchemy and magic, 
and divided with these fanciful studies, the favour of the 
people and the patronage of the great: and it was not till 
the age of Copernicus, the true reformer of astronomy, that 
a new light dawned on this field of natural knowledge, and 
directed mankind to the only path in which advancement could 
be either practicable or secure. This great man was born 
in Prussia, in 1473, and studied at the University of Cra- 
cow. His relations at first directed his attention to medi- 
cine, though he afterwards entered the Church: and he ap- 
pears in early life to have acquired a decided taste for as- 
tronomical enquiries, as if he had been guided by nature 
herself to devote his eminent talents to that interesting sci- 
ann in which he was destined to effect so complete a revo- 
ution. 

We are unfortunately not supplied with the precise train 
of thought which first led Copernicus to place the sum in the 
centre of the system; but we are informed by himself, in 
his work “ De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium,” that one 
of the considerations which mainly impressed his mind was 
the effect produced when. a spectator in motion transfers 


that motion from himself to the objects observed by him when 


+ 
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in that state, and supposes them to be moving in an opposite 
direction. From this slight effort of abstraction it immedi- 
ately appeared to him that the rotation of the earth on an 
axis from west to east would produce the same phenoinena, 
as the imaginary motion of the heavens in the direction from 
east to west: and it certainly appears not a little extraor- 
dinary, as Mr, Playfair remarks, that so natural a thought 
should have occurred at so late a period, for the first, or 
nearly for the first time. 

It was not possible even for the strong mind of Copernicus 
to throw off all at once the prejudices of the age, and par- 
ticularly such of them as professed to have a foundation in 
the principles of science. Educated in the belief of Aris. 
totle’s doctrines, he occasionally encountered in the physics 
of that renowned writer the most powerful objections to his 
new views, as well as some very seducing arguments against 
the most important of his actual discoveries: and the posi- 
tions of the Stagyrite, accordingly ,were found not less puz- 
zling when urged by his adversaries to discountenance his 
speculations, than when employed by himself to recommend 
these last to his own imagination, or to the adherents of the 
old school, who as yet occupied all the strong places in the 
lind. He fell into a great misconception, for example, in 
regard to the parallelism of the earth’s axis ; to account for 
which he thought it necessary to assume, in addition to the 
earth’s rotation on an axis and revolution round the sun, the 
existence of a third motion altogether distinct from either 
of the others. He did not perceive that this parallelism is 
an immediate consequence of the inertia of matter; an over- 
sight for which he was not unjastly accused by Kepler, of not 
being fully acquainted with the extent of his own riches. 

It was in 1543, a few days before the death of the author, 
that the first edition of his work was given to the public, 
solicited by Cardinal Schoenberg, and dedicated to the 
Pope. So little was the Church, at that period, alarmed at 
the new astronomy! But the book attracted little attention ; 
and the system which it contained, if at all examined by the 
learned, was almost universally rejected. ‘To use the words 
of our author, 


“« It lay fermenting in secret, with other new discoveries, for 
more than fifty years, till by the exertions of Galileo, it was 
kindled into so bright a flame as to consume the philosophy of 
Aristotle, to alarm the hierarchy of Rome, and to threaten the 
existence of every opinion not founded on experience and ob, 
servation.”* 
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In the history of astronomy, during the sixteenth century, 
Tycho Brahé claims a distinguished place, both as a man 
of scientific views, and also as an excellent observer. His 
merit, too, is the greater that, in devoting himself to the 

ursuit of knowledge, he had to overcome a pitiable pre- 
judice, which taught persons of rank to regard the labours 
of the mind as positively degrading, and altogether unworthy 
of noble blood or hereditary station. The grandees of Den- 
mark were, at that time, extremely jealous of the privilege 
of remaining ignorant without disgrace ; and the relations of 
Tycho, therefore, viewed his astronomical enthusiasm as a 
dereliction of his high birth-right, and as an actual infringe- 
ment on the patent of their nobility. 

Having, notwithstanding, obtained the patronage of the 
King, he built a splendid observatory in the island of Huena, 
and furnished it with instruments of a much larger size, and 
of a much more ingenious mechanism, than had yet been 
directed to a survey of the heavens. By means of them, he 
could measure angles to ten seconds; a degree of accuracy 
which exceeded sixty times the nicest measurement that 
could be effected by the instruments of Ptolemy, or any that 
had belonged to the Alexandrian school. 

The command of such apparatus suggested to Tycho the 
formation of u catalogue of the fixed stars, at once more co- 
esre and exact than that of Hipparchus and Ptolemy: and 

y determining the right ascension of these bodies by a re- 
ference to the planet Venus instead of the moon, he finally 
succeeded in surpassing to a considerable extent the utmost 
accuracy of the Greek astronomers. He ascertained the 
places of nearly 800 fixed stars. 

His next achievement, as a philosophical observer, was to 
determine some of the more striking inequalities in the 
moon’s motion. He afterwards turned his attention to the 
important subject of atmospherical refraction; a physical 
property, the existence of which was suspected before 
the time of this philosopher, but never completely ascer- 
tained. An instrument, which he contrived on purpose to 
make the refraction distinctly visible, shews the scale on 
which his observatory was furnished. It was an equatorial 
circle of ten feet diameter, turning on au axis parallel to 
that of the earth. With the sight of this equatorial, he 
followed the sun on the day of the summer solstice, and 
found that, as it descended towards the horizon, it rose 
ubove the plane of the instrament. At its setting, the sun 


was raised above the horizon by more than its own di- 
ameter. 
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Tycho made considerable advances, too, in the theory of 
comets; which, in opposition to the Aristotelian doctrine, 
he maintained to be bodies placed far beyond the reach’ of 
the terrestrial atmosphere, and moving round the sun. 
With all this astronomical knowledge, however, the Danish 
philosopher continued to oppose the Copernican system, and 
to deny the motion of the earth. Misled by certain texts 
of Scripture, and yielding too much to the impression of 
the senses, he could not wean himself from the popular be- 
lief that the sun performs a daily revolution coud our globe ; 
but satisfied, at the same time, from a course of observation 
on Mars, that the earth was not the centre about which the 
planets revolve, he projected the system, which still bears 
his name, and which teaches that the sun moves round the 
earth, whilst he is the centre of the planetary motions. It 
cannot be denied, says our author, that the phenomena, 
purely astronomical, may be accounted for in this hypo- 
thesis, and that the objections to it are rather derived from 
physical and mechanical considerations than from the ap- 
pearances themselves, It is simpler than the Ptolemaic 
system, and free from its inconsistencies; but it is more 
complex than the Copernican, and itin no respect affords a 
better explanation of the phenomena. The true place of 
the Tychonic system is hetween the two former; an advance 
beyond the one, and a step short of the other; and such, if 
the progress of discovery were always perfectly regular, 
is the place which it would have occupied in the history 
of science. If Tycho had lived before Copernicus, his 
system would have been a step in the advancement of know- 
ledge ; coming after lim, it was a step backward. 

About a century after Copernicus, the celebrated Kepler 
saw the light; a philosopher who was destined to make great 
improvements in astronomical science in his own times, and 
to pave the way for still greater advances in an age which, 
to the highest perfection of mechanical contrivance, was 
about to add a power of arithmetical calculation formerly 
altogether unknown.. His first discovery respected the orbits 
of the planets, the planes of which, according to the Alex- 
andrian system, were all supposed to pass through the earth ; 
whereas the more improved observation of Kepler proved to 
him that their planes passed through the sun, and conse- 
quently that the lines of all their nodes intersect one another 
in the centre of that orb. Pursuing his investigations, he 
next arrived at the important knowledge, that the orbits of 
all the planets are not circles but ellipses, and that the sua 
is placed in their common focus. 
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“ The industry and patience of Kepler, in this investigation, were 
not less remarkable than his ingenuity and invention. In the cal- 
culation. of every opposition of Mars, the work filled ten folio 
pages, and Kepler repeated each calculation ten times, so that the 
whole work for each opposition extended to one hundred such 
pages.—In these calculations, the introduction of iypotheses was 
unavoidable, and Kepler's conduct in rejecting them, whenever 
they appeared erroneous, without any other regret than for the 
time which they had cost him, cannot be sufficiently admired. He 
began with hypothesis, and ended by rejecting every thing hypo- 
thetical. In this great astronomer we find genius, industry, and 
candour, all uniting together as instruments of investigation.” 


It was a happy moment in which Kepler found out that 
the motion of a planet in its orbit, although not uniform, is yet 
determined by a fixed law, founded on the rectilineal distance 
of the moving body from the sun; the rate .of motion being 
every where inversely as the square of the distance; in- 
creasing of course, as the distance is diminished, and dimi- 
nishing as the distance is increased. From this fact an in- 
ference was drawn, which is found applicable in every par- 
ticular case, namely, that the areas described by a line 
drawn from the sun to any given planet, are proportional to 
the times in which they are described ; the increased rapi- 
dity of the motion making up for the shortness of the line, in 
the one case; whilst, in the other, the greater length of the 
line compensates for the diminished rapidity of the motion. 

The discovery, however, which has principally immortalized 
his name, is that which explains the relation which subsists. 
between the distance of the several planets from the sun, and 
the times in which they perform their ¢nnual revolutions in 
their orbits. He was long impressed with the persuasion, 
that there must be Some such law, and that it would be ca- 
pable of being denoted in the language of arithmetic or 
geometry. Indeed he seems to have looked towards this 
object with such earnestness, that so long as he had not at- 
tained to it, he regarded all bis other discoveries as incom- 
plete. He at last found, says Mr. Playfair, infinitely to his 
satisfaction, that in any two planets, the squares of the 
times of the revolution are as the cubes of their mean dis- 
tances from the sun. This beautiful and simple lew had a 
value beyond what Kepler could possibly conceive ; yet a 
sort of scientific instinct instructed him in its great im- 
portance. He has marked the year and the day when it 
became known to him; it was on the 8th of May, 1618; 
and perhaps philosophers will agree, that there are few days 
in the setentitic history of the world which deserve so well to 
be remembered. 
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So slow is the progress of opinion, where it tends to un- 
settle established principles and habits of thinking, that even 
the fine views of Kepler were received with hesitation or 
regarded with indifference. They were, we are told, but 
little considered by Gassendi—they were undervalued by 
Riccioli—and_ they were never mentioned by Descartes. It 
was an honour reserved for Newton to estimate them at 
their true value. 


“The discoveries of Kepler,” observes Professor Playfair, “ were 
secrets extorted from nature by the most profound and laborious 
research, ‘The astronomical discoveries of Galileo, more brilliant 
and imposing, were made at a far less expense of intellectual la. 
bour. By this it is not meant, that Galileo did not possess, and. 
did not exert intellectual powers of the very highest order; but it 
was less in his astronomical discoveries that he had occasion to 
exert them than in those which concerned the theory of motion. 
‘The telescope turned to the heavens for the first time, in the hands 
of a man far inferior to the Italian philosopher, must have unfolded 
a series of wonders to astonish and delight the world.” 


é 


It is in the words which we have just quoted, that Mr. 
Playfair introduces his account of Galileo's discoveries, as 
well as of the ignorant bigotry with which his splendid views 
of our planetary system were opposed by the Churchmen of 
that age. In the year 1609, this celebrated astronomer was first 
informed of the powerful optical eflect produced by a certain 
combination of glasses, in the course of an experiment which 
had been attempted in Holland. Urged by that generous de- 
sire for knowledge, which is alike patient of labour, and fruit- 
ful in expedients, he tasked his ingenuity in mechanical con- 
trivance, till he succeeded in making a telescope, which 
magnified objects thirty-two times ; and upon applying this 
instruinent to the moon, he instantly secured for philosophy 
some of the most important facts on which the science of 
modern times is founded, in relation to the planetary bodies 
in general. This subsequent progress in discovery is well 
known. he satellites of Jupiter revealed to him new and 
interesting phenomena, respecting the wisdom and beauty 
unfolded in the creation. ‘The fine disk of Saturn with a 
portion of his ring; the moon-like appearance of Venus ; 
and the spots of the sun periodically returning, are some 
of the facts which rewarded the active genius of Galileo, 
aud opened the wonders of astronomy to all the natural phi- 
losophers of Europe. 

The invention of the telescope, as we have just observed, 
was owing to accident, or at least to the experiments of 
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men who had little knowledge of the principles of the 
science on which they were about to confer so great a favour. 
All that is known with certainty is, that the honour belongs 
to the town of Middleburgh, in Zealand, and that the date 
is between the last ten years of the sixteenth and the first 
ten of the seventeenth century. Two different workmen of 
that town, Zachariah Jans, and Luke Lapprey, have testi- 
monies in their favour, between which it is difficult to decide. 
It is not of much consequence to settle the priority in a 
matter which is purely accidental ; yet one, says Mr. Play- 
fair, would not wish to forget or mistake the names of men, 
whom even chance had rendered so great benefactors to 
science. 

Every step which the Florentine advanced in the path of 
the new astronomy added a stronger argument for the truth 
of the Copernican system ; and in a work which he pub- 
lished, in the form of dialogues, he boldly set forth the evi- 
dence which he had collected in support of the earth’s mo- 
tion, and exposed the errors of the old philosophy. Such un- 
qualified innovation was not to be tolerated. The disco- 
veries of the astronomer were deemed hostile to religious 
belief, and Galileo was accordingly cited before the tribunal 
of the inquisition. A council of seven cardinals pronounced 
on him a sentence which, as Mr. Playfair remarks, for the 
sake of those who are disposed to believe that power can 


subdue truth, ought never to be forgotten. It is given in 
these words : 


** That to maintain the sun to be immoveable, and without local 
motion in the centre of the world, is an absurd proposition, false 
in philosophy, heretical in religion, and contrary to the testimony 
of scripture. ‘That it is equally absurd and false in philosophy to 
assert, that the earth is not immoveable in the centre of the world, 
and considered theologically, equally erroneous and heretical.’’ 


At the same time a promise was extorted from Galileo, 
that he would not either by speaking or writing, teach the 
dectrine of the earth’s motion: a promise which he failed to 
keep, for not long afterwards he published another dialogue, 
wherein he gave such a full display of the beauty and sim- 
plicity of the new system, and exposed so completely the in- 
consistencies of all former theories, as entirely secured the 
triumph of — This breach of faith, as might have 
been expected, drew upon him a greater degree of rigour 
than he had yet experienced. In the seventieth year of his 
age he was brought before the Inquisition and forced so- 
lemnly to disavow his belief in the motion of the earth, and 
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then condemned to perpetual imprisonment, a sentence 
which; however, was not rigidly executed. He was allowed 
to return to Florence, where he passed the remainder of his 
life, without again violating his engagement to his ghostly 
monitors, for he never afterwards either talked or wrote on 
the subject of astronomy. | 

There is an anecdote preserved by Mr. Playfair, which 
we have seen in some other quarter, and, whilst it mani- 
fests the narrow spirit at that time cherished by the eccle- 
siastical order, gives a specimen of the kind of wit which it 
was thought proper to employ against the pretensions of 
science. A priest, who felt himself called upon by a sense of 
duty to put down the new astronomy, and to render its author 
an object of hatred and suspicion to the people, chose for 
his text these emphatical words: Viri Galilai quid statis in 
celum suspicientes! ‘This, no doubt, was a paltry kind of 
persecution ; whilst to compel an old man to lay his hand on the 
gospels, and swear that be no longer held opinions, which 
he could only cease to hold with his last hour of reflection, 
was a profanation of religion for which no consideration, the 
most sacred and imperative, could possibly either compen- 
sate or atone. ‘‘ Such, however,” to use the language of 
our author, ‘‘ was the triumph of his enemies, on whom 
ample vengeance would have long ago been executed, if the 
indignation and contempt of posterity could reach the man- 
sions of the dead.” 

The name of Descartes is familiar to every reader. He 
was justly esteemed a man of great genius, a deep thinker, 
and a lover of truth ; but in the department of astronomy 
his distinguished talents were misdirected, and produced ac- 
cordingly no results which can claim either the admiration 
or the gratitude of posterity. The observations of Gulileo 
had proved that the planets are in their nature, magnitude, 
and apparent composition, similar to our own globe, and it 
had therefore now become an object worthy of a great philo- 
sopher, to give an explanation of their amotions round the 
sun, in the elliptical orbits in which it was likewise ascer- 
tained that their annual revoluiions were performed. To 
Descartes, as is well known, beiongs the honour of attempt- 
ing the solution of this, the most difficult problem that the 
material world offers to the consideration of philosophy. 

As matter and motion are the only two materials, so to 
speak, which the philosopher has a right te assume for the 
construction of his hypothesis, the ingemous Frenchman 
sought no other, by means of which to explain the mechanism 
of the universe. ‘The matter, indeed, was to be of the most 
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refined description, having no, properties besides extension, 
impenetrability, and inertia, but possessing the quality of 
motion in an infinite number of directions. Its subtility and 
incessant movement fitted it for composing vortices of vari- 
ous kinds, in which the planetary bodies were carried through 
the fields of ether, much in the same way that a cork is 
whirled round in a tub full of water which has been set in mo- 
tion in a circular direction. But it is useless to detail all the 
conditions of an hypothesis which has long been exploded, 
and which can scarcely be mentioned without creating a 
feeling of ridicule, and even of contempt, from which the 
great reputation of its author, in other respects, can hardly 
protect it. ‘The only good which Descartes did to the cause 
of astronomy, consisted in pointing out the quarter in which 
the attempt to explain its phenomena could not be made 
with success; he was, says the Professor, the forlorn hope 
of the new philosophy, and was sacrificed for the benefit of 
those who were to follow. 

From this era to the days of Newton, no original or great 
discoveries distinguish the history of astronomy. Gassendi, 
indeed was an excellent observer, and performed a number 
of ingenious experiments with the view of removing certain 
objections which were occasionally urged, ‘or insinuated 
against the Copernican system, in reference to the laws of 
motion. He was the first, too, who observed the transit of 
a planet over the sun’s disk, namely, that of Mercury, which 
took place in 1681. Kepler, we are told, had predicted this 
transit, but did not live to enjoy the sight of a phenomenon 
which proved so satisfactorily the truth of his system, and the 
accuracy of his astronomical tables. 

A young Englishman named Horrox, raised hopes of emi- 
nence in this department of science, which bis early death 
too soon disappointed. He trod in the steps of Kepler, 
adopted his opinions, and set a right value on his discove- 
ries—a proof of discernment or candour which as yet had 
but few examples. He foretold the transit of Venus, which 
came to pass in 16389; and more happy in this respect than 
Kepler, he lived to witness that magnificent and instructive 
spectacle, and to enjoy the triamph thereby obtained for the 
principles of Copernicus. 

As a remarkable instance of the opposition to which truth 
is subjected, when it has to combat the prejudices of science, 
we are induced to name the astronomer Riccioli, a learned 
and diligent compiler, who has collected in a voluminous 
work, entitled the New Almagest, all that is known of the 
celestial bodies at the period under consideration. Without 
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much originality he was a very useful author, having had, as 
M. Bailly remarks, the courage and the industry to read, to 
know,.and to abridge every thing. He was, however, an 
enemy to the Copernican system; and the pains which he 
took to prop the falling edifice of Differents and Epicycles, 
added ‘to his misapprehending and depreciating the discove- 
ries of Kepler, subject him to the reproach of having neither 
the genius to discover truth, nor the good sense to distin- 
guish it when discovered. Mr. Playfair, who sometimes ex- 
presses the deepest indignation against such Churchmen as 
value their religious creed more highly than the revelations 
of science, is pleased to remind bis reader that Riccioli was 
a priest and a jesuit; that he hhd seen the fate of Galileo ; 
and consequently that his errors may have arisen from want 
of courage, more than from want of discernment. 

We shall refrain from detailing at any length the im- 
provements for which astronomy is indebted to Huygens, 
as they are more closely connected with apparatus than with 
principle. Assisted by the use of very superior instruments, 
he ascertained that the luminous appearance which attached 
to Saturn was occasioned by a ring, surrounding the planet 
and seen obliquely from the earth. ‘This discovery led him 
to another. His telescope was just powerful enough to de- 
tect the existence of one of the satellites ; and believing 
that the number now brought to light was perfectly com- 
plete, he sought for no more, and imagined not that any 
more were in existence. The reasoning by which he con- 
vinced himself is, as Mr. Playfair well remarks, a striking 
proof how slowly men are cured of their prejudices, even 
with the best talents and the best information, ‘The planets, 
primary and secondary, then discovered, made up twelve; 
and twelve is the double of six, the first of the perfect num- 
bers ; it was not therefore to be expected, that nature had ex- 
tended her powers any farther in this portion of creation. It 
fell however to the lot of Cassini, a few years alter, to dis- 
cover four more of the Saturnian satellites ; and Herschell, 
as every one knows, increased their number to seven ; thus 
affording another proof that the business of man is to search 
and observe, and not to limit the operations of Divine Power 
by any preconceived notions of fitness or congraity. 

There is in this chapter an interesting section on the “ Fi- 
gure and Magnitude of the Earth.” On this subject the an- 
cients have left nothing which does not prove at once the 
poverty of their means, and the carelessness with which they 
applied them. ‘The measurement of an arch of the meridian 
by Ervathosthenes of Alexandria, is well known to the mathe- 
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matical reader; whilst the total want of accuracy which 
marked every step of that scientific undertaking, is admitted 
to be the only circumstance for which it is memorable. As- 
suming nearly every thing that ought to have been determined 
by actual mensuration, and, among other things, that Alexan- 
dria and Syene were iv precisely the same meridian, it is not 
to be held surprising, that the result of his calculation gave 
no insight into either the figure or magnitade of the globe. 
So great are the improvements made in modern times, 
both in the apparatus and the methods which are employed 
for measuring meridianal arches, that the more imperfect 
attempts of the seventeenth century can have no interest, 
except to those who are curious in the history of science. 
The expedition of Richer to South America, under the 
auspices of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, will, indeed, 
be long remembered, as it was during the residence of that 
philosopher in Cayenne, that a fact first became known which 
ultimately led to a correct knowledge of the true figure of 
the earth. He observed with astonishment, that the clock 
which he had carried out with him, and of which the pendu- 
lum vibrated seconds at Paris, lost about two minutes and a 
half daily ; a circumstance which was not yet explained by 
a reference to the diminished gravity of the equatorial re- 
gions. ‘The accuracy of the fact, had it been called into 
question, would have been soon thereafter confirmed by the 
experience of Varien and Deshayes, who in their visits to 
ditlerent places on the coasts of Africa and America, found 
it necessary, when near the line, to shorten their pendulum, 
in order to make it vibrate seconds in those low latitudes. 
“« The first explanation of this remarkable phenomenon was given 
by Newton in the third book of his Principia, published in 1687, 
where it is deduced as a necessary consequence of the earth’s rota- 
tion on its axis, and of the centrifugal force thence arising. That 
force changes both the direction and intensity of gravity, giving to 
the earth an oblate spheroidal figure, more elevated at the equator 


than the poles, and making bodies fall and pendulums vibrate more 
slowly in low than in high latitudes.” 


Having brought down the history of Astronomy to the time 
of Newton, the author of the Dissertation next proceeds to 
the ** Optical Knowledge of the Aucicnts.” 

Euclid and Ptolemy, are the only authors whose works 
manifest any particular acquaintance with the laws of vision, 
the latter of whom was supposed to have bequeathed to pos- 
terity a very valuable treatise on that subject. Roger Bacon, 
aman distinguished by his steady pursuit of true philosophy 
in the midst of much ignorance and error, has frequently 
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qjuoted the essay of Ptolemy, and with so much approbation, 
as to excite no small regret that it could no longer be found 
among the remains of antiquity. A few years ago, however, 
a manuscript on optics, professing to be the work of that 
philosopher, and to be translated from the Arabic, was found 
in the king’s library at Paris; but the recovery of this trea- 
tise, instead of confirming the high opinion of it given by 
the monk of Oxford, has had no other effect than to satisfy 
every competent judge that the merits of Ptolemy as a writer 
on optics, have been greatly over-rated. ‘The performance, 
in the state in which it now appeurs, is said to be very ob- 
scure, the reasoning often deficient in accuracy, and the ma- 
thematical part much less perfect than might have been ex- 
pected. 

In the arts connected with optics, the ancients made ver. 
considerable progress; being sufliciently acquainted wit 
the laws of reflection te construct mirrors, both plane and 
spherical, The fire of Vesta, when extinguished, was not 
allowed to be rekindled, but by the rays of the sun condensed 
in a copper speculum. The mirrors, again, with which Ar- 
chimedes set fire to the Roman gallies, were long made 
subjects of discussion, and their existence disbelieved on the 
ground of being physically impossible. Nor was it until the 
experiments of Kircher and Baffon, shewed that the effects 
ascribed to the contrivance of the Greek geometer might be 
produced without great difficulty, that full credit was given 
to this portion of Sicilian history. 

* It would be desirable to ascertain the exact pcried of an in- 
vention of such singular utility as that of spectacles; one that 
diffuses its advantages so widely, and that contributes so much to 
the solace and comfort of old age by protecting the most intellec- 
tual of the senses against the general progress of decay. In the 
obscurity of a dark age, careless about recording discoveries, of 
which it knew not the principle, nor the value, a few faint traces 
and imperfect ‘indications, serve only to point out certain limits, 
within which the thing sought for is contained. Seeking for the 
origin of a discovery is like seeking for the source of a river, where 
innumerable streams have claim ‘to the honour, between which it is 
impossible to decide, and where the only thing that can be known 
with certainty is the boundary by which they are all circum- 
scribed,” 


Some have claimed the honour of this invention for Roger 
Bacon, who in more than one passage of his treatise, speaks 
as if he had made a variety of experiments, on concave and 
convex glasses, and ascertained the precise effects of each in 
refracting the rays of light. Dr. Smith, however, in his 
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Optics, disputes the ground of this claim, and endeavours to 
prove, that Bacon, so far from having actually performed the 


experiments of which he speaks, had merely arrived to some . 


plausible conclusions, by reasoning theoretically on the pro; 
perties of a transparent substance. In the work now men- 
tioned, the reader will find the evidence concerning the inyen- 
tion of spectacles very fully discussed ; and, on the whole, the 
most probable inference seems to be, that the date goes back 
to the year 1313, and cannot with any certainty be traced 
farther. 

Passing over Maurolycus, to whom science was greatly 
indebted, we come in the year 1560 to Baptista Porta, a 
Neapolitan, and possessed of some celebrity as the inventor 
of the Camera Obscura. Of this contrivance, valuable chietly 
for the principle which it illustrates, he published an account 
in a treatise, to which he gave the fanciful title of Magia 
Naturalis: and as a proof how much curiosity was already 
excited, and how eager men were to become acquainted with 
the philosophy of nature, which was now beginning to reveal 
its inexhaustible stores, we find that Porta’s book immediately 
became popular, and was translated into several moderu 
languages. Being a man of fortune, his house was so much the 
resort of the learned at Naples, that it failed not to awaken 
the jealousy with which the Court of Rome, at that period, 
watched the progress of improvement. ‘* How grievous is 
it,” exclaims Professor Playfair, ‘‘ to observe the head of 
the Christian Church in that and the succeeding age, like the 
Anarch old in Milton, reigning in the midst of darkness, and 
complaining of the encroachments which the realm of light 
was continually making on his ancient empire.” 

From the era of Kepler to that of Newton, the name of 
Descartes unquesticnably occupies the largest space, as an 
enquirer into the science of optics. As to his actual merits as 
a discoverer, there is no smalt ditlicalty in assigning the exact 
amount which is due to him; because no philosopher has 
ever incurred a deeper reproach for concealing what was 
done by others, and for exaggerating his own claims, than 
that which clouds the memory of this distinguished French- 
man. Ofhis contemporaries, who urged complaints against 
him on this head, none had a juster ground than Antonio de 
Dominis, the Archbishop of Spalatro, and Snellius, a Dutch 
mathematician ; the former of whom had the good fortune to 
perform an experiment which led to a true explanation of 
the rainbow, whilst the latter employed his scientific skill so 
successfully as to discover and illustrate the laws of refrac- 
tion. Descartes soon afterwards published on beth these 
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subjects, avoiding studiously to make any mention of either 
of the authors now named ;an omission which could not fail 
to give rise to heavy charges against his candour and inte- 
grity. ‘The question after all, perhaps is, as our author ob- 
serves, one of those where a man’s conduct in a particular 
situation, can only be rightly interpreted from his general cha- 
racter and behaviour. If Descartes had been uniformly fair 
and candid in his intercourse with others, one would have re- 
jected with disdain a suspicion of the kind just mentioned. But 
the truth is, that he appears throughout a jealous and suspici- 
ous man, always inclined to depress and conceal the merit of 
others. In speaking of the inventor of the telescope, for ex- 
ample, he has told minutely all that is due to accident ; but he 
has carefully passed over all that proceeded from design; and 
has, in fact, subjected himself to the reproach of relating the 
origin of that instrument, without mentioning the name of 
Galileo. In the same manner he omits to speak of the disco- 
veries of Kepler, so nearly connected with his own ; and in 
treating of the rainbow, as we have already remarked, he has 
made no mention of Antonio de Dominis. It is impossible 
that such conduct should not produce an_ unfavourable im- 
pression; and hence it is, that even the warmest admirers of 
Descartes, do not pretend that his behaviour towards Snek 
lius can be completely justified. Mr. Playfair applies to him 
the observation that has been made in regard to Aristotle, 
that he seems to have formed the design of cutting off the 
memory of all his predecessors ; adding, ** that the invention 
of printing had made this a far more hopeless undertaking 
than it was in the days of the Greek philosopher.” 

We can merely refer to the labours of James Gregory, 
Barrow, and Huygens; authors to whom this branch of na- 
tural philosophy has very great obligations. ‘The last men- 
tioned, in particular, was not only a man of a scientific head 
but he was also distinguished by much practical skill in the 
formation of optical instruments. He polished lenses, and 
constructed telescopes with his own hands; and some of his 
object-glasses were of the enormous. focal distance. cf 130 
feet. Professor Playfair, too, gives much praise to his theory 
of light, and admires its happy adaptation to a variety of 
facts connected with the phenomena of refraction, and espe- 
cially with that peculiar or double refraction, which is wit- 
nessed in a mineral called Iceland crystal. We do not 
concur altogether in this eulogy on the theory of Huygens, 
because it proceeds on an assumption, which is purely gra- 
tuitous, having nothing to recommend it to philosophy farther 
than that it seems to explain some appearances which, we 
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venture to assert, are not even at the present day well under- 
stand. Light, according to the system alluded to, consists 
im certain undulations communicated by luminous bodies to 
the etherial fluid, which is supposed to fill all space. This 
fluid is imagined to be composed of the most subtile matter, 
to be highly elastic, whilst the undulations are regarded as 
being propagated through it with great velocity in spherical 
superticies proceeding from a centre: and it is on this last 
supposition, that the phenomena of common refraction are 
explained by Huygens. Double refraction, again, is explained 
on the supposition, that the undalations of light i in passing 
through the calcareous spar, assume a spheroidal form; and 
it must be admitted, that when one enunciates the hypothesis 
of spheroidal undulations, he expresses in one single sen- 
tence, all the phenomena of deuble refraction. ‘The theory 
of Huygens, im shert, is identified with the expression of a 
general law ; but we object to it on the ground that it bends 
the law too much to meet the facts, and twists the facts too 
much to comply with the law. Mr. Playfair himself, indeed, 
admits this objection in substance, when he says: 


“* To carry the theory of Huygens farther, and to render it 
qjuite satisfactory, a reason ought to be assigned, why the undula- 
tions of the luminous fluid are spheroidal in the case of crystals, and 
spherical in all other cases. This would be to render the generali- 
zation more complete ; and till that is done, and a connection 
clearly established between the structure of crystallized bodies and 
ihe property of double refraction, the theory will remain imperfect. 

The attention which at present is given to this most singular and 
interesting branch of optics, and the great number of new pheno- 
mena observed and classed under the head of the polarization of 
fight, make it almost certain, that this object will be either speedily 
ac ccomplished, or that science has here reached one of the immove- 
able barriers, by which the circle of human knowledge is to be for 
ever circumscribed,” 


We have now finished our analysis of the First Disserta- 
tion; having entered somewhat more minutely into its con- 
tents, and, of course, occupied a greater number of pages 
than we had intended. Our readers, however, if they enter- 
tain the same high opinion of its value that we do, will not 
grudge the labour bestowed on it, and will probably be induced 
to peruse, as the author gave it, the masterly performance of 
which we have exhibited so meagre an outline. 

The Second Dissertation—unfortanately a mere fragment 
—comprehends the times and the discoveries of Newton and 
Leibnitz ; including, we need not add, the invention of Flax- 
ions, the Decomposition of Light, and the discovery of the 
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Principle of Gravitation ; all three within a period of twenty 
years, and all three the work of the same individaal. The 
characters of the two great men now mentioned, are given 
with much ability and fairness ; and the disputed claims so 
long and vehemently urged by their respective partizans for 
the honour belonging to the inventor of Fluxions, are exa- 
mined into with singular candonr, and with a full knowledge 
of all the points at issue. The decision is given in favour of 
Newton ; whose modesty in announcing his discoveries, and 
whose reluctance to obtrude himself on the public attention, are 
the sole causes why there was ever any doubt on the subject. 
Of this great man, Mr. Playfair speaks with an enthusiasm 
which does him honour, and with an eloquence which warms 
the heart. His admiration denotes a kindred spirit; for we 
cannot help measuring the mind of a philosopher by his 
appreciation of the rare qualities which raised and adorned 
that of the immortal Newton. No one ever left knowledge, 
says he, ina state so different from that in which he found it. 
Men were instructed not only in new truths, but in new me- 
thods of discovering truth: they were made acquainted with 
the great principle which connects together the most distant 
regions of space, as well as the most remote periods of dura- 
tion; and which was to lead to future discoveries, far beyond 
what the wisest and most sanguine could anticipate. 








Arr. V. Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. By 
teoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 vols, Svo. Ll.4s. Murray. 


1822. 


‘Tuts very agreeable production is so similar in all respects, 
both of manner and matter, to those for which we are already 
indebted to the same pen, as to render it unnecessary for us 
to enter into general criticism upon its merits, Our opinion 
of the writer was early expressed : and to the praises which 
we then bestowed, we have little or nothing to subjoin, in the 
way either of addition or qualification. We need only say, 
that the style and taste, as well as the matter of the present, 
as of all our author's compositions, is of the best kind. To 
say that they are extraordinary, when considered as the pro- 
duction of a person born and educated on the other side of 
ithe Atlantic, would be neither gracieus nor just ; for they are 
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strikingly so in themselves. Without this qualification, view- 
ing bis productions as compositions only, we much doubt 
whether we could name any contemporary writer whose at- 
tempts, in that light species of writing, of which the first model 
in our language was furnisbed by Addison, would easily stand 
a comparison with those of this American essayist. It may 
seem strange to bring Addison and a citizen of New York 
together in the same sentence; and certainly had we been 
asked which of all our writers would probably be the last, 
whom our Transatlantic descendants would be likely to emu- 
late with success, it would have been the author of the 
Spectator. In spite, however, of the apparent improbability 
of the fact, so it is: we know of no author who brings some 
of the most favourite papers in that delightful work more fre- 
quently to our recollection, than the writer of the sketches 
before us. 

Soch of our readers as have perused the ‘ Sketch Book,’ 
may remember a visit which was paid by our author, during 
the Christmas holidays, to Bracebridge Hall; the seat of an 
ancient and very worthy family in the north of England, whose 
humours and peculiarities were there briefly introduced to 
the knowledge of the public. The chief characters whom 
our author had there an opportunity of studying, were those 
of the squire himself, his younger brother, a sort of Will 
Wimble, known in the family by the name of Master Simon, 
and the parson of the parish. In consequence, however, of a 
marriage in the family, between the squire’s second son Grey 
and a Miss Julia Templeton, a ward of his, our author has 
since spent a couple of months at the Hall; and from this 
circumstance has been able to give us sketches, not merely 
of several other members of the house of Bracebridge, but 
also of some of the most remarkable characters in the neigh- 
bouring village : and who all seem more or less to be imbued 
with the squire’s way of thinking. | 

With respect to the “ humours” of the squire and his 
party, we cannot say that they are of a description extremely 
Cos in themselves ; but, however, granting the author's 

ypothesis of character, his conclusions follow, for the most 
part, very nutarally. His dramatis persone act in a manner 
which is quite consistent with the parts that are assigned to 
them, and with the general course of the fable; so that 
when once the reader's imagination is fairly domiciliated at 
Bracebridge Hall, from that time it meets with no shocks 
or interruptions. Allis done, and said, and described, just 
as it should be, and as might be naturally expected in the 
particular circumstances of the place. 
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As to story, the author has no more of that to tell his 
reader, than the ‘‘ needy knife grinder.” ‘The work con- 
sists of a series of papers, much in the manner of those iu 
which Addison describes his visit to Sir Roger de Coverley's 
place in the country; except that here the mottoes are all 
taken from old plays and scarce books, instead of being chosen 
from Horace and Juvenal ; and that the several parts of the 
description are given more systematically, and with more 
regard to arrangement; and that, in order to while away 
the time of his reader, the author is obliged to introduce at 
the Hall, the old fashion of telling stories, two of which are 
pretty long, and what is not always the case with long 
stories in the same circumstances, they are all of them ex- 
tremely well worth listening to. The great fault of stories, 
as they are commonly introduced in novels, is, that they 
break the thread of the narrative, and impose a very dis- 
agreeable check upon the reader’s curiosity. Happily, in 
this case, there was no story to break, nor any curiosity to 
interrupt, so that the merit of the “ Stout Gentleman,” and 
of the tale called ‘‘ Dolph Heyliger,” have no drawbacks in 
that respect. 

The great recommendation of the work before us, con- 
sists in the admirable delineations of character with which it 
abounds. We cannot say exactly that the author is a great 
master of human nature, but he is an admirable inventor of 
oddities ; and when he has once got his cue, he has a talent, 
without falling into caricature, of giving such an inimitably 
humorous expression to his countenances, as it is quite im- 
poole to look at without a strong disposition to laugh. 

ndeed we hardly know any production better calculated to 
put people in good humour, and we may add, to teach them 
the pleasure of looking good naturedly upon life. Every 
character which is described, however indifferent and ex- 
ceptionable it may be in some points, is yet always painted 
on that side at which we can look at it with sympathy, 
Without sacrilicing either the truth of nature or the severity 
of morals, still the author contriyes to make every human 
being the object of some kindly feeling, some benevolent 
association. It is true, that considered in the true light in 
which human nature has of late years been placed by the 
improvements in philosophy, our author cannot properly be 
called an enlightened writer. For he seems by no means 
aware of the interest.and importance of the human species, 
as subjects for experiments in metaphysics and_ political 
economy. But, however, he is not the less agreeable for 
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not being wise ‘ over much ;’ and we freely confess that if 
America would only give us the writer of Bracebridge Hall 
and the Sketch Book, we would give them in return, Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Ricardo, and Jeremy Bentham, into the 
bargain. 

In presenting our readers with some account of the work, 
in which the several parts have no more logical connexion 
than subsists between the portraits in a gallery of family pic- 
tures, of course all that we can do will be to detach a few pas- 
sages, and give them as specimens. In order, however, that 
the reader may be able to enter in some degree into the spirit 
in which they were conceived and composed, we shall in the 


first place extract the general account which the author gives 
of the Hall and its inmates. 


** ‘The family mansion is an old manor-house, standing in a re- 
tired and beautiful part of Yorkshire. Its inhabitants have been 
always regarded through the surrounding country, as ‘ the great 
ones of the earth ;’ and the little village near the hall looks up to 
the squire with almost feudal homage. An old manor-house, and 
an old family of this kind, are rarely to be met with at the present 
day ; and it is probably the peculiar humour of the squire that has 
retained this secluded specimen of English housekeeping in some- 
thing like the genuine old style.” Vol. I. P. 17. 

* While sojourning in this strong hold of old fashions, it is my 
intention to make occasional sketches of the scenes and characters 
before me. I would have it understood, however, that I am not 
writing a novel, and have nothing of intricate plot, or marvellous 
adventure, to a the reader. ‘The hall of which I treat, has, 
for aught I know, neither trap-door, nor sliding-pannel, nor 
donjon-keep ; and indeed appears tou have no mystery about it. 
The family is a worthy well-meaning family, that, in all proba- 
bility, will eat and drink, and go to bed, and get up regularly, from 
one end of my work to the other; and the squire is so kind-hearted 
an old gentleman, that I see no likelihood of his throwing any kind 
of distress in the way of the approaching nuptials. In a word, I 
cannot foresee a single extraordinary event that is likely to occur 
in the whole term of my sojourn at the hall. 

** | tell this honestly to the reader, lest, when he finds me dally- 
ing along, through every-day English scenes, he may hurry ahead, 
in hopes of meeting with some marvellous adventure further on. 
I invite him, on the contrary, to ramble gently on with me, as he 
would saunter out into the fields, stopping occasionally to gather a 
flower, or listen to a bird, or admire a prospect, without any anxiety 
to arrive at the end of his career. Should I, however, in the course 
ef my loiterings about this old mansion, see or hear any thing cu- 
rious, that might serve to vary the monotony of this every-day life, 
I shall not fail to report it for the reader's entertainment ; - 
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** For freshest wits I know will soon be wearie, 
Of any book, how grave so e’er it be, 
Except it have odd matter, strange and merrie, 
Well sauc’d with lies and glared all with glee *.” Vol. I. P. 19, 


Having thus put our readers in possession of the locale of 
the ensuing volumes, and of the general composition of the 
story, we shall now proceed te introduce to their acquaint- 
ance some of the inmates of the Hall and the neighbourhood. 
With respect to the squire, and Master Simon, and the par- 
son, their portraits have been given in a former work, and 
therefore we shall not bring them forward at present, but 
proceed to some of those which are new to the reader: and 
to begin with the servants belonging to this scene of surviving 
antiquity. 

** By the by, the servants are not the least characteristic part of 
the household: the housekeeper, for instance, has been born and 
brought up at the hall, and has never been twenty miles from it; 
yet she has a stately air that would not disgrace a lady that had 
figured at the court of Queen Elizabeth. 

“ T am half inclined to think that she has caught it from living 
so much among the old family pictures. It may, however, be owing 
to a consciousness of her importance in the sphere in which she has 
always moved; for she is greatly respected in the neighbouring vil- 
lage, and among the farmers’ wives, and has high authority in the 
household, ruling over the servants with quiet, but undisputed 
sway. ' 
rd She is a thin old lady, with blue eyes and pointed nose and 
chin. Her dress is always the same as to fashion. She wears a 
small, well-starched ruff, a laced stomaeher, full petticoats, and a 
gown festooned and open in front, which, on particular occasions, 
is of ancient silk, the legacy of some former dame of the family, or 
an inheritance from her mother, who was housekeeper before her. 
I have a reverence for these old garments, as I make no doubt they 
have figured about these apartments in days long past, when they 
have set off the charms of some peerless family beauty ; and I have 
sometimes looked from the old housekeeper to the neighbouring 
portraits, to see whether I could not recognize her antiquated bro- 
cade in the dress of some one of those long-waisted dames that smile 
on me from the walls. 

“ Her hair, which is quite white, is frizzed out in front, and she 
wears over it asmall cap, nicely plaited, and brought down under 
the chin. Her manners are simple and primitive, heightened a lit- 
tle by a proper dignity of station. 

«“ The hall is her world, and the history of the family the only 
history she knows, excepting that which she has read in the Bible. 
She can give a biography of every portrait in the picture gallery, 
and is a complete tamily chronicle. 
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«* She is treated with great consideration by the squire. Indeed, 
Master Simon tells me that there is a traditional anecdote current 
among the servants, of the squire’s having been seen kissing her in 
the picture gallery, when ‘they were both young. As, however, 
nothing further was ever noticed between them, the circumstance 
caused no great scandal; only she was observed to take to reading 
Pamela shortly afterwards, and refused the hand of the village inn- 
keeper, whom she had previously smiled on. 

“‘ The old butler, who was formerly footman, and a rejected ad. 
mirer of her's, used to tell the anecdote now and then, at those little 
c¢abals that will occasionally take place among the most orderly ser- 
vants, arising from the common propensity of the governed to talk 
against administration ; but he has left it off, of late years, since 


he has risen into place, and shakes his head rebukingly when it is 


mentioned. 

‘© It is certain that the old lady will, to this day, dwell-on the 
looks of the squire when he was a young man at college; and she 
maintains that none of his sons can compare with their father when 
he was of their age, and was dressed out in his full suit of scarlet, 
with his hair craped and powdered, and his three-cornered hat.’’ 
Vol. I. P. $2. 


The next person whom we shall present to our readers is a 
widow lady of some distinction, a sister of the squire’s; and 
in order that she may lose none of her importance, we shall 
introduce her with the same state in which the author him- 
self presents her. 


“ On our return homewards, ‘as we were crossing the lawn in 
front of the house, we heard the porter's bell ring at the lodge, and 
shortly afterwards, a kind of cavalcade advanced slowly up the 
avenue. At sight of it my companion paused, considered it for a 
moment, and then, making a sudden exclamation, hurried away to 
meet it. As it approached I discovered a fair fresh-looking elderly 


lady, dressed in an old-fashioned riding-habit, with a broad-brimmed — 


white beaver hat, such as may be seen in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
paintings. She rode a sleek white pony, and was followed by a foot- 
man in rich livery, mounted on an over-fed hunter. At a little 
distance in the rear came an ancient cumbrous chariot, drawn by 
two very corpulent horses, driven by as corpulent a coachman, be- 
side whom sat a page dressed in‘a fanciful green livery. Inside of 
the chariot was a starched prim personage, with a look somewhat 
between a lady’s companion and a lady’s maid, and two pampered 
curs, that showed their ugly faces and barked out of each 
window. 

“* There was a general turning out of the garrison to reccive this 
new comer. The squire assisted her to alight, and saluted her af- 
fectionately ; the fair Julia flew into her arms, and thev embraced 
with the romantic fervour -of boarding-school friends: she was 
escorted into the house by Julia’s lover, towards whom she showed 
distinguished favour; and a line of the old servants, who had col- 
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jected in the hall, bowed most profoundly as she passed.” Vol. I. 
P..28. 


Her character is afterwards drawn at greater length, and 
we would willingly abridge the description, were it practica- 
ble without injury to the picture. . 


“ Notwithstanding the whimsical parade made by Lady. Lilly- 
craft on her arrival, she has none of the petty statelinets thit I 
had imagined; but, on the contrary, she has a degree of nature, 
and simple-heartedness, if I may use the phrase, that mingles well 
with her old.fashidned manners and harmless ostentation. She 
dresses in rich silks, with long waist ; she rouges' considerably, 
and her hair, which is nearly white, is frizzed out, and put up 
with pins. Her face is pitted with the small-pox, but the delicacy 
of her features shows that she may once have been beautiful; and 
she has a very fair and well-shaped hand and arm, of which, if 
I mistake not, the good lady is still a little vain. 

* | have had the curiosity to gather a few particulars concern- 
ing her. She was a great belle in town between thirty and forty 
years since, and reigned for two seasons with all the insolence of 
beauty, refusing several excellent offers; when, unfortunately, 
she was robbed of her charms and ‘her lovers by an attack of the 
small-pox. She retired immediately into the country, where she 
sometime after inherited an estate, and married a baronet, a former 
admirer, whose passion had suddenly revived; ‘ having,’ as he 
said, ‘ always "loved her mind rather than her person” 

* The baronet did not enjoy her ‘mind and fortune above six 
months, and had scarcely grown very tired of her, when he broke 
his neck in a fox-chase, and left her free, rich, and disconsolate’. 
She has remained on her estate in the country ever since, and has 
never shown any desire to return to town, and revisit the scene 
of her early triumphs and fatal malady. All her favourite recol- 
lections, however, revert to that short period of her youthful 
beauty. She has no idea of town but as it was at that time; and 
continually forgets that the place and. people must have changed 
materially in the course of nearly half a century, She will often 
speak of the toasts of those days as if -still reigning ; and, until 
very recently, used to talk with delight of the royal family, and 
the beauty of the young princes and princesses. She cannot be 
brought to think of the present king otherwise than as an elegant’ 
young man, rather wild, but who danced a minuet divinely ; and 
before he came to the crown, would often mention him as ‘ the © 
sweet young prince.’ Rene ks 

“ She talks also of the walks in Kensington4zarden, where the 
gentlemen appeared in gold-laced coats and cocked hats, and the 
ladies in hoops, and swept so proudly along the grassy avenues ; 
and she thinks the ladies let themselves sadly down in their dignity, 
when they gave up cushioned ns ig and high-heeled shoes. 
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She las mach to say too of the officers who were in the train of her 

admirers ; and speaks familiarly of many wild young blades, that are 

now, perhaps, hobbling about watering-places with crutches and 
outy shoes. 

« Whether the taste the good lady had of matrimony discouraged 
her or not, I cannot say; but, though her merits and her riches 
have attracted many suitors, she has never been tempted to venture 
again into the happy state. This is singular too, for she seems of 
& niost soft and susceptible heart ; is always talking of love and 
connubial felicity ; and is a great stickler for old-fashioned gallan- 
try, devoted atteritions, and eternal constancy, on the part of the 
gentlemen, She lives, however, after her own taste. er house, 
I am told, must have been built and furnished about the time of 
Sir Charles Grandison: every thing about it is somewhat formal 
and stately ; but has been softened down into a degree of volup- 
tuousness, cliaracteristic of an old Jady very tender-hearted and 
romantic, and tliat loves her ease. ‘Ihe cushions of the great 
arm-chairs, and wide sofas, almost bury you when you sit down on 
them. Flowers of the most rare and delicate kind are placed about 
the rdomis and on little japanned stands ; and sweet bags lie about 
the tables and mantel-pieces. The house is full of pet dogs, 
Angola cats, and singing-birds, who are as carefully waited upon 
as slié is herself. 

« She is dainty in her living, and a little of an epicure, living 
on white meats, and little lady-like dishes, though her setvants 
have substantial old English fare, as their looks bear ‘witness. 
Indeed, they are so indulged, that they are all spoiled ; and when 
they lose their present place, they will be fit for no other. Her 
Jadyship is. one .of those easy-temperéd beings that are always 
doomed to be mach liked, but ill served by their domestics, and 
cheated by all thé world, 

* Much of her time is past in reading novels, of which she has 
a most extensive library, and has a constant supply from the pub- 
lishers in town. Her erudition in this line of literature is immense ; 
she has kept pace with the press for half a century. Her mind is 
stuffed with love-tales of all kinds, from the stately amours of the 
old buoks of chivalry, down to the last blue-covered romance, 
reeking from the press ; though she evidently gives the preference 
to those that came out in the days of her youth, and when she 
was first in Jove. She maintains that there are no novels written 
now-a-days equal to Pamela and Sir Charles Grandison ; and she 
places the Castle of Otranto at the head of all romances. 

* She does a vast déal.of good in her neighbourhood, and is im- 
posed upon by every beggar in the county. She is the benefac- 
tress of a village adjoining to her estate, and takes an especial in- 
terest in all its love affairs, She knows of every courtship that is 
going on; every love-lorn damsel is sure to find a patient listener 
and a sage adviser in her Jadyship. She takes great pains to re- 


concile all love quarrels, and should any faithless swain persist in 
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his inconstaney, he is sure to draw on himself the good lady's 
violent indignation.” Vol. I. P. 43. 


The next person whose portrait we shall extract, is that of 
a stout English yeoman: it is drawn with the same know- 
ledge of pictutesque effect as is displayed in the character 
which we last extracted. : 


« On the skirts of the neighbouring village there lives a kind of 
small potentate, who, for aught 1 know, is a representative of one 
of the most ancient legitimate lines of the present day ; for the em- 
om over which he reigns has belonged to his family time out of 

ind. His territories comprise a considerable number of good fat 

acres; and his seat of power is in an old farm-house, where he en- 
joys, unmolested, the stout oaken chair of his ancestors. ‘The per- 
sonage to whem I allude is a sturdy old yeoman of the name of 
John Tibbets, or rather Ready Money Jack Tibbets, as he is called 
throughout the neighbourhood. 
_ The first place where he attracted my attention was in the 
churchyard on Sunday ; where he sat on a tombstone after the ser-+ 
yice, with his hat a little on one side, holding forth to a small cir- 
cle of auditors; and, as I presumed, expounding the law and the 
prophets; until, on drawing a little nearer, I found he was only 
expatiating on the merits of a brown horse. He presented so 
faithful a picture of a substantial English beer such as he is 
often described in books, heightened, indeed, by some little finery, 
peculiar to himself, that I could not but take note of his whole ap- 
pearance, 

‘* He was between fifty and sixty, of a strong, muscular frame, 
and at least six feet high, with a physiognomy as grave as a lion’s, 
and set off with short, curling, lscecaliie locks. His shirt-collar 
was turned down, and displayed a neck covered with the same short, 
curling, gray hair; and he wore a coloured silk neckcloth, tied very 
loosely, and tucked in at the bosom, with a green paste brooch on 
the knot. _ His coat was of dark green cloth, with silver buttons, 
on each of which was engraved a stag, with his own name, John 
Tibbets, underneath, He had an inner waistcoat of figured chintz, 
between which and his coat was another of scarlet cloth, unbut- 
toned. His breeches were also left unbuttoned at the knees, not 
from any slovenliness, but to show a broad pair of scarlet garters. 
His stockings were blue, with white clocks; he wore large silver 
shoe-buckles; a broad paste buckle in his hat band; his sleeve- 
buttons were gold seven shilling pieces; and he had two or three 
guineas hanging as ornaments to his watch-chain. 

‘© On making some inquiries about him, I gathered, that he was 
descended from a line of farmers that had always lived on the same 
spot, and owned the same property ; and that half of the church- 
yard was taken up with the tombstones of his race. He has all his 
life been an important character in the place. When a youngster, 
he was one of the most roaring blades of the neighbourhood. No 
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one could match him at wrestling, pitching the bar, cudgel play, 
and other athletic exercises. Like the renowned Pinner of Wake- 
field, he was the village champion ; carried off the prize at all the 
fairs, and threw h& gauntlet at the country round. Even to this 
day the old people talk of his prowess, and undervalue, in compa. 
rison, all heroes of the green that have succeeded him; nay, they 
say, that if Ready Money Jack were to take ‘the field even now, 
there is no one could stand before him.” Vol. I. P. 80. 


By way of shewing off the qualities of our sturdy yeoman, 
we sball place in contrast with it that of a very diflerent cha- 
racter, but one we fear which will soon become the more 
common of the two—it is that of a village politician. 


‘** As we approached the inn, we heard some one talking with 
great volubility, and distinguished the ominous words ‘ taxes,’ 
* poor’s rates,’ and * agricultural distress.’ It proved to be a thin, 
loquacious fellow, who had penned the landlord up in one corner 
ofthe porch, with his hands in his pockets as usual, listening with 
an air of the most vacant acquiescence. 

“ The sight seemed to have a curious effect on Master Simon, 
as he squeezed my arm, and altering his course, sheered wide of 
the porch, as though he had not had any idea of entering. This 
evident evasion induced me to notice the orator more particularly. 
He was meagre, but active in his make, with a long, pale, bilious 
face ; a black beard, so ill-shaven as to bloody his shirt-collar, a 
feverish eye, and a hat sharpened up at the sides, into a most 
pragmatical shape. He had a newspaper in his hand, and seemed 
to be commenting on its contents, to the thorough conviction of 
mine host. 

At sight of Master Simon he was evideatly a little flurried, 
and began to rub his hands, edge away from his corner, and make 
several profound publican bows; while the orator took no other 
notice of my companion than to talk rather louder than before, and 
with, as I thought, something of an air of defiance. Master 
Simon, however, as I have before said, sheered off from the porch, 
and passed on, pressing my arm within his, and whispering as we 
got by, in a tone of awe and horror, ‘ That’s a radical! he reads 
Cobbett !’ | 

** | endeavoured to get a more particular account of him from 
my companion, but he seemed unwilling even to talk about him, 
answering only in general terms, that he was ‘ a cursed busy fel- 
bow, that had & confounded trick of talking, and was apt to bother. 
one about the national debt, and such nonsense; from which [. 
suspected that Master Simon had been rendered wary of him by 
some accidental encounter on the field of argument ; for these ra- 
dicals are continually roving about in quest of wordy warfare, and 
never so happy as when they can tilt a gentleman logician out of 
his saddle. 


** On subsequent inquiry my suspicions have been confirmed. 
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I find the radical has but recently found his way into. the village, 
where he threatens to commit fearful devastations with his doe- 
trines. He has already made two or three complete converts, 
or new lights; has shaken the faith of several others; and has 
srievously puzzled the brains of many of the oldest villagers, who 
iad never thought about politics, or scarce any thing else, during 
their whole lives, 

“ He is lean and meagre from the constant restlessness of mind 
and body ; worrying about with newspapers and pamphlets in_ his 
pockets, which he is ready to pull out on all occasions. He has 
shocked several of the stanchest villagers by talking lightly of the 
squire and his family ; and hinting that it would be better the park 
should be cut up into small farms and kitchen-gardens, or feed good 
mutton instead of worthless deer. 

“ He is a great thorn in the side of the squire, who is sadl 
afraid that he will introduce politics into the village, and turn it 
into an unhappy, thinking community. He is a still greater 
gtievance to Master Simon, who has hitherto been able to sway 
the political opinions of the place, without much cost of learning 
ot logic ; but has been very much puzzled of late to weed out the 
doubts and heresics already sown by this champion of reform. 
Indeed, the latter has taken complete command at the tap-room of 
the tavern, not so much because he has convinced, as because he 
has out-talked all the old established oracles, The apothecary, with 
all his philosophy, was as naught before him. He has convinced and 
converted the landlord at least a dozen times ; who, however, is 
liable to be convinced and converted the other way by the next 
person with whom he talks. It is true the radical has a violent 
antagonist in the landlady, who is vehemently loyal, and thoroughly 
devoted to the king, Master Simon, and the squire. She now and 
then comes out upon the reformer with all the fierceness of a cat- 
o’-mountain, and does not spare her own soft-headed husband, for 
listening to what she terms such ‘ low-lived politics,’ What makes 
the good woman the more violent, is the perfect coolness with 
which the radical listens to her attacks, drawing his face up into 
a provoking, supercilious smile ; and when she has talked herself 
out of breath, quietly asking her for a taste of her home-brewed. © 

‘* The only person that is in any way a match for this redoubt- 
able politician is Ready-money Jack Tibbets; who maintains his 
stand in the tap-room, in defiance of the radical and all his works. 
Jack is one of the most loyal men in the country, without being 
able to reason about the matter. He has that admirable quality 
for a tough arguer, also, that he never knows when he is beat. 
He has half a dozen old maxims, which he advances on all occa- 
sions, and though his antagonist may overturn them never s0 
often, yet he always brings them anew to the field, He is like 
the robber in Ariosto, who, though his head might be cut off half 
a hundred times, yet whipped it on his shoulders again in a twinkling, 
aod returned as sound a man as cver to the charge. 
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“* Whatever does not square with Jack’s simple and obvions 
creed, he sets down for * French politics? for, notwithstanding 
the peace, he cannot be persuaded that the French are not still 
laying plots to ruin the nation, and to get hold of the Bank of 
England. The radical attempted to overwhelm him one day by a 
long passage from a newspaper; but Jack neither reads nor be- 
lieves in newspapers. In reply he gave him one of the stanzas 
which he has by heart from his favourite, and indeed only author, 
old Tusser, and which he calls his Golden Rules : 


‘ Leave princes’ affairs undescanted on, 

And tend to such doings as stand thee upon ; 
Fear God, and offend not the king nor his laws, 
And keep thyself out of the magistrate’s claws.’ 


“‘ When Tibbets had pronounced this with great emphasis, he 
pulled out a well-filled leathern purse, took out a handful of gold 
and silver, paid his score at the bar with great punctuality, re- 
turned his money, piece by picce, into his purse, his purse into 
his pocket, which he buttoned up; and then, giving his cudgel a 
stout thump upon the floor, and bidding the radical * good morn- 
ing sir!’ with the tone of a man who conceives he has completely 
done for his antagonist, he walked with lion-like gravity out of the 
house. ‘Two or three of Jack’s admirers who were present, and 
had been afraid to take the field themselves, looked upon this as a 
weoge triumph, and winked at each other when the radical’'s 
yack was turned, ‘ Ay, ay!’ said mine host, as soon as the radi+ 
cal was out of hearing, ‘ let old Jack alone ; I'll warrant he'll give 
him his own!’ ” Vol. II, P. 76. 


‘The above extracts are really taken with no regard to se- 
lection on the score of merit: they will furnish the reader with 
a just notion of the style and subject of the book, and also of 
the average entertainment which it will afford. The con- 
cluding chapter contains the author's ‘‘ Farewell” to his reader; 
from which we collect that he is about to leave England, and, 
as he seems to suppose, probably for ever. He tells us, but 
not in the spirit of complaint, that he has resided here “ al- 
most unknowing and unknown, seeking no favours and re- 
ceiving none; a ‘ stranger and a sojourner in the land,’ and 
subject to all the chills and neglects that are the common lot 
of the stranger.” We are sorry for this. Had some French 
academician paid us a visit, the doors of every literary circle 
would have been thrown open to receive him; and certainly 
on the score of kindred, as well as of talent, the author of the 
“ Sketch Book” had claims upon the hospitality of Englisb- 
men, such as no foreigner, whose name or writings we are 
acquamted with, could at all pretend to. We use the word 
‘ foreigner,” as applied to the nations of the continent ,in 
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distinction from the country to which our author belongs, be- 
cause we are glad to remember that America is a Country con- 
nected with us by the ties of blood; the country of a people 
who speak the same language, are educated in the same 
books, live under the same laws as ourselves. Whatever, 
therefore, they may achieve in literature or in arts, or even 
in arms, the honour is in some degree ours. [It is a strange 
perversion of national feeliyg which should make an English- 
man feel any pleasure, still more any pride, in believing that 
the Americans.deserve all the hard names which some writers 
have heaped upon them. Tor our own parts, we cordiall 
congratulate them upon the possession of a writer whom Eng- 
land, in the best days of her literature, might have been proud 
in acknowledging ; and hope, most sincerely, that he is only 
the forerunner of a race of writers who will hereafter enrich 
our language. For whatever separation may have taken 
place between the countries in politics and government, 
their literature must of necessity be ours. It is the language 
in which a work is composed, that constitutes its nation; not 
the place where it is written. The Memoires de Grammont is 
not a work belonging to English literature, merely because 
it was written by an Englishman. 








Arr. Vi. Sermons on the public Means of Grace ; the 
Fasts and Festivals of the Church; on Scripture Cha- 
racters; and various practical Subjects. By the late 
Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, Rector of Si. Michael's, 
Charleston, and Bishop of South Carolina. 2 Vols, 8vo. 
pp. 998. Rivingtons. 1822, | 


As there is no human contrivance of which the benefits are 
not attended with some corresponding disadvantage, we 
shall not be considered insensible to the blessings which the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country has derived 
from its intimate alliance with the political constitution, if we 
admit that there are some consequences of the connection 
which it is rather desirable than practicable to avoid. Among 
these, the most serious perhaps are those low notions of the 
spiritual powers and privileges of its hierarchy, and of its 
members, which arise in ordinary and ill-informed minds, 
from confounding them with legal rights and civil immu- 
nities. ‘To such persons the cure of souls conveys the idea 
of a freehold; and admission to the Christian Sacraments js 
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looked upon as secured by the laws of the realin; vor have 
they any conception that, as the Church existed, in its pre- 
sent form, long before its adoption by the Government, so 
it may very possibly survive its political establishment, with- 
out any diminution of its vigour or authority. The Church 


has indeed conceded to the Legislature the regulation of 


some of its external ordinances, and has acknowledged Chris- 
tian Kings as its Chiefs in things temporal ; but its consti- 
tution, its. power, its rights, its discipline, are all derived 
from its spiritual head, and may not be abrogated ner even 
moditied by any inferior potentate. In matters purely spi- 
ritual, no authority, merely human, has a right to interfere ; 
nor does the Church depend, for its support, much less for 
iis existence, upon any thing which the Governments of this 
world can either give or take away. 

The secular notions which have too much prevailed re- 
specting the nature of our Ecclesiastical Constitution, will in 
a great measure be corrected by a better acquaintance with 
those pure and apostolical branches of Protestant Episcopacy, 
which exist either wholly unsupported by the state where 
they are tolerated, or even labouring under positive discou- 
ragement. ‘The spiritual independence of our own Church 
will become better understood in proportion as the public 
attention is more excited by the growth and improvement of 


the sister Churches in America and in Scotland ; ; and it will- 


be perceived that the Church established by law in this king- 
dom could and would continue unchanged in all things essen- 
tial to its constitution, whatever might be the fate of the 
temporal powers. Influences from the gates of Hell may 
prevail to effect a revolution in the state ; but can never 
overthrow the Church. 

In the United States of America, it is well known that no 
religion is established :—that is to say, whatever may be the 


belief of the individual members, the body of the nation, in - 


its ¢ orporate capacity, acknowledges no authoritative declara- 
tion of God's will to man. And there is too much reason to 
fear that the result of this public neglect of Christianity has 
produced the effects which every reflecting and unprejudiced 
mind would have anticipated: the great mass of the popu- 
lation, deriving from their wild and lawless parents but very 
rude ideas of faith, and still more exceptionable systems of 


conduct, are either destitute of all religious as well as of 


moral impressions, or bewildered by a fanaticism very little 
better than the idolatry of the natives whom they have have 
eXtirpated. The remains of a doctrine, comparatively sound, 

carried thither by the more respectable dissenters, are crum- 
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bling into dust, and the Gospel can scarcely be recognized 
in the opinions, the behaviour, or the worship of its pro- 
fessors. | : 
But amid all this corruption, the salt of the earth bath not 
lost its savour. A regular Episcopal Communion, formed 
precisely upon the platform of our own, embraces within its 
pale a very large and increasing proportion of that respecta- 
ble class of Americans, who are descended from English set- 
tlers of education, property, and character ; and who have 
inherited the honourable feelings, the upright principles, and 
the wholesome prepossessions of the mother country. Man 
of these families indeed suffered during the rebellion as loyal- 
ists, and more were driven into exile; but a remnant was 
preserved, which is now taking root downwards, and bearin 
fruit upwards; and the dawn of this transatlantic Chare 
bids fair not only to enlighten the darkness of the new world, 
but to dissipate some of the shadows which seem gathering 
over ourselves. In doctrine, the Episcopal Church of America 
is sound and scriptural ; rejecting, temperately but firmly, the 
Calvinistic interpretations of the articles, and the attempts 
that have more recently been made to lower the value of 
visible-ordinances. In discipline, the Clergy, under all dis- 
advantages, are admirably strict: they feel quite as strongly 
as we do the value and importance of a rigid adherence to 
the primitive pattern, an inviolable attachment te Apostolical 
succession, lawful ordination, and appointed means of grace ; 
and they are exemplary in the boldness and the constancy 
with which they preach and advocate these unpopular opi- 
nions. In constitution, as has been observed, the Church 
differs not from our own, except that the Bishops are really 
clected by their Clergy, and the legislative power is exercised 
by an Upper and Lower House of Convocation, instead of 
being usufped by the Congress. Of the zeal and ability with 
which the pastoral office is discharged, and the sound views 
entertained by the Clergy generally on the questions so mach 
agitated amongst ourselves, we were led to entertain a very 
high opinion by an admirable Ordination Sermon of the dis- 
tinguished American Bishop Hobart, which met with the 
unqualified approbation of his brethren; one of whom favoured 
us with a copy of it. And the success of their meritorious 
and judicious labours may be estimated from the Journals of 
the General Conventions from 1784 to 1814, which have 
also reached us; and which hold out a most encouraging 
prospect of the gradual extension of pure doctrine, and ef- 
lective discipline, throughout that vast and daily encreasing 
population, which is now fainting and scattered, as sheep 
having no shepherd. 
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Tho history of the rise and progress of the Church is briefly 
this. At the commencement of the American war, near a hune 
dred Ministers of our Church were ofliciating in America under 
the direction of the admirable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By that unhappy event, the 
connection with the mother country was dissolved, the Ministry 
were for the most part dispersed, and the Episcopal congre- 
gations, chiefly loyalists, were persecuted and driven from 
their homes. When the storm had subsided, and the scat- 
tered members of the flock began to reunite themselves, they 
luboured under many pressing difficulties; of which the 
greatest was the want of a competent authority, in a Church 
professedly episcopal, to regulate the discipline and the ser- 
viees, and to provide a successive supply of Ministers. ‘To 
remedy this inconvenience, after some discussion, a petition 
was in 1785 addressed to the English Bench, desiring that 
proper Priests, chosen by the several American districts, 
might be consecrated Bishops. The petition was well re- 
ceived in this country, aud in the following year a reply was 
returnod, signed by the two Archbishops and by a great 
majority of their suffragans, assuring the American Church 
of the warm interest which they felt in their welfare, and of 
their earnest desire to co-operate in the holy work of re- 
building their Zion; but, with the prudent caution which 
has always distinguished our excellent Hierarchy, they ex- 
pressed their intention to postpone the consecration of any 
persons, subject to a foreign jurisdiction, until the Legisla- 
tare of this country should have sanctioned their proceeding ; 
and they further desired to have copies of the Articles and 
Liturgy adopted by the revived Church in America. In the 
former no change had been attempted er desired ; but the 
alterations in the Mrayer Book appeared so important, that 
the two Archbishops remonstrated against them, as tending 
seriously to affect the orthodoxy of the infant community. 
A correspondence ensued, in which the affectionate firmness 
of the Archbishops prevailed. Every thing which they 
esteemed essential was restored to the Liturgy; and the 
forms and regulations recommended by them, were all 


agreed to, These circumstances unavoidably occasioned - 


considerable delay: yet such was the zeal and activity of the 
friends of Episcopacy in both countries, that early in 1787, 
two Bishops, Dr. Provost of New York, and Dr. White of 
Pennsylvania, received consecration in England; and the 
validity ef the consecration of Dr. Seabury of Connecticut, 
which had been conlerred by the Episcopacy of Scotland in 
1784, was unanimously recegnized. From these small be- 
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ginnings, the American Church has, in less than forty years, 
attained to its present extent and regular form; and promises 
to increase daily in numbers, as well as in learning, piety, 
and virtue. It is supported, of course, as our own Church 
originally must have been, by the voluntary liberality of its 
members; and that liberality is assuming a shape which 
will, in process of time, put the Hierarchy in possession of 
a suitable and *permanent endowment. ‘To this leaven we 
look with anxious hope that it may prove sufficient te coun- 
teract, throughout the whole mass, that double tendency to 
evil, which is felt in countries where the vices of civilized 
society are superadded to the crimes of savage life; where 
commercial finesse and lawless violence; political intrigue 
and republican ferocity; an insolent assertion of aniversal 
equality and the most barbarous tyranny exercised over slaves 
and natives; together with the immoderate use of ardent 
spirits, all tend to demoralize the habits, and to degrade the 
affections. 

This cheering expectation receives no trifling confirma- 
tion fram the publication of which the title stands at the head 
of this article. Bishop Dehon was a man of very extraor- 
dinary natural endowments, which were uniformly stimulated 
to activity by the most pure and ardent zeal, and cultivated 
with unremitting industry. Even the defects of his educa- 
tion, and of his taste, rendered him probably more accept- 
able to the people, whose spiritual welfare was the leading 
object of his life; and great as his loss must have been to the 
diocese over which he presided, and deeply as his + prema- 
ture death was deplored by the whole American Church, we 
have reason to believe that le has left belind him apon the 
bench more than one equal in piety, sound doctrine, and 
persuasive eloquence. 

The work before us is reprinted from the American edition, 
under the auspices of ene whose long and useful services ta 
the Church of England have endeared his name to ever 
friend of the Establishment; and it ought to be particularly 
noticed, that the profits to be derived from the republication 
are generously devoted to the funds of an American Society, 
which, in its objects and constitution, bears a strong resem- 
blance to oar own unrivalled Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Or. Gaskin’s principal motive, however, for 
engaging in the troublesome office of an editor is, as he him- 
self judiciously observes, 
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* It is not generally known that before the American war, a large sum (we 
have heard £20,000) was left by a Mr. Paul Fisber of Bristol towards establish. 
ing Episcopacy in America, which has never been claimed, 

+ He died in his 41st year. 
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‘“« A conviction that the Sermons are well calculated to do credit 
to the Episcopal Church of the United States of America, and, 
through God's blessing, to forward the Christian edification of the 
English reader, by their luminous and energetic enforcement of 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity, and of the importance of 
adhering to primitive views of Church Order and Communion.” 


It would be impossible to give a better summary of the 
character of the work. It is, indeed, calculated to reflect 
the highest honour upon the Church which has produced it, 
and to revive amongst us those spiritual views of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline which have certainly suffered from the extension 
of a latitudinarian liberality, as well as from other causes be- 
fore hinted at. The style of Bishop Dehon has all those 
fuults which must be expected in a mind whose highly-wrought 
feelings and powerful imagination, have not been dul 
chastened by the regular discipline of an English education. 
In saying this we mean no reflection upon the American 
Universities, which have thus early matured such valuable 
fruit; but it is as impossible for a newly-planted seminary to 
have attained the sound taste and experienced judgment of 
our venerable seats of learning, as it is for a committee of 
Frenchmen or Spamiards to hatch a British constitution. In 
the vigour of manhood, we neither despise nor censure a 
promising boy for not having acquired that firmness of nerve 
and muscle which he will enjoy when we shall be in our decre- 
pitude. But besides the effect of a more ripened age of 
mtellect, there is in the English character a peculiar simpli- 
city of sentiment, and in our language a precision and truth 
of expression, which we look for in vain among writers of 
any other country; so that ‘a foreign style” is almost pro- 
verbial for exaggeration and exuberance of ornament. To 
this luxuriance of thought, so congenial to the scenes and 
the climate of bis native country, rather than to any undue 
compliance with the prurient taste of his hearers, we attribute 
the loaded and laboured sentences of Bishop Dehon. He has 
much of the richness of Jeremy Taylor, much of the sweet- 
ness of Horne, and sometimes not a little of the splendour of 
Barke; but the parts are not well blended, the varieties of 
manner are not melted into each other; there is too much 
effort for gracefulness, and too little controul for correctness. 
Individual passages are frequently beautiful, usually forcible, 
not rarely sublime: but the effect of the whole is not agree- 
able to that chastised severity to which our own best divines 
have made us, perhaps, too partial. There are, moreover, 
certain peculiarities by which the dialect of Americans is 
becoming daily more distinguishable from the mother tongue; 
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and it will hardly be expected that these should be considered 

as improvements on this side the Atlautic: such are the words 

“ obligate” and ‘ realise,” as they are used pages 150, 170, 

230, 402, Vol. I. atque alibi passim; and many turns of 
hrase which cannot fail to strike the English reader. 

But these faults, in. the powerful and masculine style of 
Dehon, are accompanied by no corresponding defects, either 
in doctrine or in sentiment. On the contrary, we think him 
singularly happy in combining a_ bold avowal of strict ortho- 
doxy with a gentleness of manner that must obviate all of- 
fence. Without blowing the trumpet of controversy he is 
the dauntless champion of truth ; and remains master of the 
field without dealing in ‘‘ blows and blood.” The soundness 
of his theological opinions, the peculiar warmth .and energy 
of his eloquence, and the suavity and gentleness of his temper, 
concur in impressing his readers at once with firm principles 
and amiable feelings ; and, when aided by the earnest manner 
resulting from fervent piety and charity, must have sunk dee 
indeed into the hearts of his hearers. In defending the high 
ground of Apostolical Church Communion he is among the 
most felicitous examples of the rule, suwaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re. we , 

In the composition of his Sermons he adheres more closely 
te a formal division.of his subjects into heads than has been 
usual with modern divines ; and this has given to many of his 
best Discourses an old-fashioned air, with which we are not 
disposed to quarrel, especially when it is considered, that this 
arrangement affords great advantages to the congregation, 
for digesting and reta*.ing the valuable matter thus conveyed 
to them. ‘The-unequal length of the Sermons, and the re- 
markable brevity of the greater number of them, are the 
effects, probably, of the prevailing habits of the country.— 
Several of them scarcely exceed, and one or two fall short of, 
five octavo pages, and could scarcely have occupied more 
than ten minutes in their delivery: but this circumstance, 
which renders them unfit for an English pulpit, qualifies 
them to supply a deficiency which has beer long and loudly 
complained of in religious families; and we know no book 
more strongly to be recommended to those pious masters who 
are desirous of reading to their servants what may at once 
interest and instruct them. 

The succession of subjects in these volumes shows that the 
Bishop preferred a regular system of edification to the prac- 
tice of preaching desultory and unconnected sermons: and 
truly, without some such arrangement it must be extremely 
difficult, if not impracticable, rightly to divide the word of 
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truth. Where a number of discourses are delivered, without 
reference to each other, some points of doctrine will be too 
often repeated, to the ‘neglect of ethers no leas important ; 

and all that clearness of conviction which arises from anfold- 
ing doctrines in regular series, as they depend on each other, 
must be wholly lost. The first nineteen Sermons form a 
course of instruction, beginning with two sound and argu- 
mentative Discourses, to prove the authenticity, and exalt 
the value of, the Scriptures; and leading us, through the con- 
sideration of religious ordinances, the Sacraments, the Sab- 
bath, and the Sanctuary, to the exposition and defence of our 
Liturgy ; ; and to some very valuable remarks on Psalmody 
and on Preaching. ‘The second course consists of thirty-five 
Sermons on the Festivals of the Chureh, beginning with 
Advent and ending with Trinity Sunday; besides two for 
Michaelmas and All Saints. It is much to be regretted that 


this is not carried on through the other balf- year from Trinity 


to Advent; for the outline of practical teaching, w which the 
Chureh has appointed for that period, is quite as systematic, 
and, perhaps, no less important, than the doctrinal subjects 
of the Festivals, which have been so frequently and so ably 


treated as to leave little room for originality, and no hope of 


surpassing what has already been done. 

sibi quivis 

Speret idem sudet multum frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem 








Then follow thirty-four occasional Sermons on Scripture 
characters, and on a variety of other subjects, of which we 
shall say more hereafter. 

In the two first Sermons, on the Scriptures, the arguments 
of the best divines are well selected and ably stated; and, 
though it is extremely difficult to give much life or interest 
toa popular summary of this kind, the Bishop has relieved 
his subject with great skill and judgment. The following 


passage from Sermon I]. is no unfavourable specimen of his 
manner ; 


** Tmagine yourselves living ia that age and state of the world, in 
which human nature is found unenlightened by revelation, Fancy 
yourselves, for a moment, encompassed with the darkness of hea- 
—) the paths of virtue and safety obscured ;. your Maker 

hidden ie your view; your origin, your duty, your destination 
unknown ; the way tothe tomb, your inevitable course, haunted with 
spectres of doubt and dismay ; your spirits turning, on every side, 
for light and direction ; but. finding, on every side, darkness and 
uneerti unty. In the midst of this gloom, suppose the heavens 
opened, and there descended to you a messenger, bringing to you 
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a book, which informed you of your origin and destiny; which re- 
vealed to you the true God, and assured you of his love and favour ; 
which made the path of every virtuous excellence plain before you; 
and disclosed to you a title, an eternal title, to immortality, With 
what transports of delight would you receive the messenger | I see 
you in imagination, falling prostrate at his feet. The book which 
he gives you, you would press to your lips; you would hold it to 
your bosom; yuu would drop on it the tears of excessive joy. As 
the messenger returned to the skies, you would follow him with 
benedictions, till he vanished from your view; and the precious 
volume you would carry to your habitation with care and unspeak- 
able exultation. Your wife and your children would be called to 
behold the gift. Your neighbours and friends would be shown the 
treasure. And were the wealth of the world offered you in ex- 
change for it, you would again clasp it in your hands, and declare 
it above all price. But, my brethren, Bo away the Scriptures, 
and what is your condition but the condition of unenlightened na. 
ture? Consider their inspiration of God, and their important con- 
tents, and what is their value less than if they were brought to you 
immediately from the skies? And yet, how imperfectly are the 

appreciated! Who hath sufficiently regarded them? Of the worth 
of the Sacred Volume no estimation would be too high. For the 
kindness and condescension of the Almighty in giving it to us no 
measure of gratitude would be excessive. But, because we have 
always been in the enjoyment of it, and its light and comfort are 
familiar to our minds, we behold it, as we behold the sun in the 
heavens, unmindful of the majesty and benignity of its author, and 
almost unconscious of the importance of its beams,” Vol. 1. p. 31. 


Having laid his foundation in the Scriptures, he proceeds, 
in his next Discourse, to show the necessity of religious ordi- 
nances, and of a distinct body of men set apart to administer 
them. 


«« There is a striking resemblance,” he observes, ‘* between the 
outlines of the Mosaic and of the Christian Church. Each arose 
upon a divine basis. Each had its form of institution and symbolic 
rites. Each had its three orders of ministers in the sanctuary. 
And each boasts of a divine Being at its head. As in the one, so 
in the other, the covenant is in the hands of a Mediator, and its 
principles and laws are deposited in a sacred code. In both, to 
explain the covenant, to bless the children of it, and to speak from 
the appeased Deity the remission of their sins, appertained to the 
priesthood ; and this honour no man could take to himself, but it 
was received in a way of divine appointment. There is, indeed, in 
the Christian Church a higher degree of spirituality than is found 
under any other dispensation. Here the shadows of the law find 
their substance. Here the types of antiquity meet their fulfilment. 
Here the daily sacrifice and oblation cease, absorbed in their signi- 
ficance in that great sacrifice, of which, to the eye of faith, they all 
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were figures. But in the constitution of his Church our blessed 
Lord did not overlook the ancient pattern of heavenly things, nor 
forget the nature of man. Under the protection and blessing of 
the Divine Spirit, the Church, in her militant state, is now, as for: 
merly, to be known and preserved, to be propagated and improved, 
by the word, the sacraments, and the ministry.” Vol. I. p. 42, 


The five Sermons on Baptism which follow contain a very 


sound exposition of the origin, necessity, and efficacy, of 


that first ordinance; und though the Bishop does not enter 
into che controversy respecting Baptismal Regeneration, it is 
clear that his views of it are perfectly in unison with the 
doctrine of our soundest divines. He tells his hearers that 
by the first Christian writers Baptism was esteemed “ the 
sacrament of absolution, ‘the regeneration of the soul, the 
robe of Jight, the communication of the passion and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the garment of immortality, the soul of God,” 
(p- 69.) And he proceeds to prove that this Sacrament loses 
nothing of its character or blessings when administered to 
infants. 


‘* Take from her [the Church] the right of admitting your chil- 
dren to the benefits of Baptism, and she must believe, that the 
tender and liberal dispensation of her Lord is less indulgent to 
them than the rigorous dispensation of the law. She must believe, 
that the sweet innocence of the new-born babe is less acceptable 
to God than the penitence of a hoary offender. She must believe, 
that while they who are mature are required to become ‘as little 
children before they can enter the kingdom of God, little children 
are excladed from being initiated into that kingdom, because they 
are such. Yea, she must stand by the graves of the infant offspring 
of her members, and have no covenanted assurance of their salvation 
and immortality. For if they are cut off from admission into the 
Church militant on earth, what certainty can she have of their 
admission into the Church triumphant in heayen? She shrinks 
from the difficulties ; and rejoices that the grounds are so clear, so 
strong, and so extensive, upon which she can perpetuate her Mas- 
ter’s words, ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.’” Vol. I. p. 79. 


The Bishop proceeds to apply the same powerful and af- 
fecting. mode of reasoning to the other Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, to which three excellent discourses are ap- 
propriated ; he then enforces the obligation to observe the 
ordinance of the Sabbath; and m two véry original sermons 
dwells upon the reverence due to the sanctuary; which natu- 
turally conducts him to the consideration of the Liturgy, of 
which he speaks with affectionate veneration. 
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« But that which renders this property of our Liturgy very 
admirable, is the skill with which itis so framed, as to be adapted 
to the use of all classes and orders of men. The high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the old and the young, the ruler and the 
subjects, the master and the slave, the saint and the sinner, may 
each find in it an oblation meet for him to offer, and a blessing 
worthy to be vorome ne | received. It may be used without per- 
plexity to the mean and the ignorant, and by the wise and the 
mighty without disgust. ‘The plainest may understand it; and it 
may entertain all the faculties of the most refined. With a felicity 
rarely to be found in any human production, its fullness is such, 
and so continued, that the prince and the beggar may use it toge- 
ther; and both find in it becoming devotion, instruction, and de- 
light. It has been objected to it that it is too long. But when, 
with serious deliberation, we have considered the matter, we shall 
discover unexpected difficulty in selecting the parts, with which 
we would most willingly dispense: and shall perceive that no part 
can be removed from it without impairing its strength, disturbing 
its proportions, and diminishing its fullness.’”” P, 198, 


A very sensible and judicious discourse on Church Music 
follows; and the Bishop completes his first course of instruc- 
tion by an admirable Sermon upon the Ordinance of Preach- 
ing, (Rom. x. 14, 15.), in which, after a laminous summary of 
what has gone before, he takes occasion to point out the 
mischievous error of setting a disproportionate value upon a 
means of grace obviously more precarious and liable to abuse 
than “any other; and we earnestly recommend to the sermon- 
followers, his observations on this subject, which are unhap- 
pily as applicable to our own congregations, as to those in 
America. 

In the course of Sermons upon the Festivals of the Church 
there is less room for any thing like originality ; and it is im- 
possible to avoid continual comparisons with some of the 
noblest productions of human genius. Yet, under these dis- 
advantages, Bishop Dehon’s discourses will be read always 
with interest, often with admiration. His intimate familia- 
rity with every part of the Bible; his sound knowledge of 
the best commentaries ; his acquaintance with the rich mine 
of divinity contained in the writings of our elder divines ; 
and his extensive reading in modern literature, ‘enable him to 
bring together a variety of information and of sentiment, 
which, if it be not new, is at least judiciously selected, and, 
generally, well arranged. ‘There are certainly not wanting 
passages, we may perhaps add entire sermons, which indi- 
cate that the author wrote witheut a view to publication. 
But, where the power of composition really exists, we are 
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not sure that this circumstance does not add-to the value of 
sermons, as well as of letters. ‘The sentiments appear to. 
flow more naturally from the heart when clothed in unstudied 
language; and the preacher seems to stand before .us, in 
evangelical simplicity, occupied, not with himself, but. with his 
hearers. 

The characteristic merit of Dehon, in this set of sermons, 
is a spiritual earnestness in stating, and a vigorous talent 
in enforcing true doctrines, without any portion of the man- 
ner or temper of a controversialist. He is ‘ strong without 
rage; bold in defence, but gentle in hostility. ‘Though 
highly gifted with fancy ‘and taste, alinost poetical, and ford: 
pe haps too fond, of imagery, his good sense invariably pre- 
serves him from w: andering into new and fanciful interpreta- 
tions of Scripture; and he adheres, on all. occasions, to the 
sound and sober expositions, even of allegorical passages, 
which have conlerred immortal honour upon the Divines of 
ihe English school. : 

The opening of Sermon XXIT., on Christmas, is a happy 
imitation of the flowing yet chaste style of our excellent 


Bishop Horne. 


** The deluded worshipper of the sun waits in the morning, pre- 
ared, we are told, with many ablutions, to prostrate himselt before 
his God, and adore him at his rising. With how much more ex- 
alted joy, with how much happier worship, are we Christians 
assembled to-day, to hail at his dawn that ‘ sun of righteousness’ 
which, through the tender mercy of God, is rising upon our dis- 
ordered world, with everlasting ‘healing in his wings!’ © The sun 
of the visible world rises but to set; this that we worship shall 
never go down*. ‘That sun affects only material natures, and 
dispels for a time “the darkness which was spread over temporal 
scenes; this shines to give joy to the souls of men, and Cisperses 
for ever the darkness which was spread over eternal concerns. 
That gilds only the surface of life; its beams reach not into the 
valley of the shadow of death: this brightens the tomb ; it brings 
that life and immortality to light, which cheer the secret chambers 
of the bosom, The material sun is destined, one day, to have its 
fires extinguished for ever; but this, when earth and skies shall 
have passed away, is or daincd to endure as the light of the celes- 
tial world, and to it angels and men shail everlastingly bow, as to 
the brightness of the Father's glory and image, or manifestation of 
his person. How pregnant, then, with joy, is the rising of this 
glorious luminary upon our benighted world! It is the commence- 
ment to us, of the years of the right hand of the Most. High. 
Patriarchs saw it at a distance with the eye of faith, and were 





* See Bishop Wilson's Devotions, translated by 
Morning.—Ep. 


Dean Stanhope, Sunday 
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glad. Prophets have celebrated its coming. ‘ The morning stars 
have sung together’ at its dawn; ‘and all the sons of God have 
shouted in heaven for joy.’ And we, if we are not still lost in the 
dreadful slumbers of the spiritual night, shall be abroad from the 
chambers of darkness, contemplating, and adoring this glorious 
regent of the spiritual day.” P, 255. 


In the three Sermons on the Epiphany the Bishop explains 
the doctrine of National Election and Predestination ; and 
shews that in the eternal purposes of God there is nothing 
like an arbitrary or irrespective decree. 


“ In the first place, we are not to think the Deity unjust, in 
leaving the Gentiles, a long time, in the darkness of heathenism, 
Is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid! Their blind. 
ness was the consequence of their transgression. God made man 
upright and just. In the morning of the world he revealed himself 
fully unto him. And he gave him a law whereby he might have 
lived. He foolishly transgressed and became subject to sin. A 
spiritual and moral blindness justly ensued ; and having voluntarily 
departed’ from his Maker, his heart became more and more alie- 
nated, till he plunged himself into the deepest abyss of idolatry and 
iniquity. God, however, left the Gentiles at no time without 
sufficient manifestations of his being and presence. If they searched 
after him to find him, he was not far from every one of them. 
The wonders of his hands surrounded them. His works, if ‘pon- 
dered with attention, proclaimed his unity and glory. ‘ The invi- 
sible things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead; so that they are without excuse.’ 
The Holy Ghost also did frequently strive in the hearts of the 
heathen. This blessed Spirit, which the mediation of the Son 
hath purchased for the children of men, lifts his ‘still small voice’ 
in the bosom of every man. Whatever attainments in true wisdom 
or virtue we find in the heathen world, all was the fruit of the 
assistance of that blessed Spirit, by which we are sanctified. His 
motions enabled them to show ‘* the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts meanwhile accusing, or else excusing one another.’ And 
had they yielded to his gracious influences, he would, no doubt, 
have led them to God and virtue. But they preferred their carnal 
inclinations, and depraved lusts. They resisted and quenched the 
Spirit. And God, surely, was not obliged in justice, to preserve 
them supernaturally, from the consequences of their wickedness, 
No creature can claim any thing of him, as a right; much less, 
sinners the interference of his mercy.’’ Vol. L. p. 318. 


In a similar manner be argues, in a Whit-Sanday Sermon, 
that the Holy Spirit of God, wien bestowed, is not irre- 
sistible, 
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* « But how,’ says the Apostle, ‘quench not the Spirit?’ Is 
the grace of God irresistible? Can man withstand, and turn away 
the operations of the Holy Ghost? Yes, certainly; unless the ex. 
hortation of the text, (1 Thess. v. 19.) and very many of the 
cautions and denunciations in the Sacred Volume be insignificant, 
and man, as to faith and virtue, a mere machine. We are made 
rational and moral beings. As such, God contemplates us in all 
his dispensations. ‘To induce, not force our understandings; to 
assist, not compel us to be virtuous; is his purpose in the gift of 
his Holy Spirit.” Vol, II. p. 88, 


The Sermons on Trinity Sunday are equally distinguished 
by a mild but decided assertion of the orthodox belief; and 
we regret that our limits will not permit us to indulge our 
readers with some extracts which we had marked for that 
purpose. The series is concluded by two Sermons, on the 
Existence and Employment of the Holy Angels, remarkable 
for the modesty with which the preacher abstains from unau- 
thorized speculations on this tempting subject. He takes no 
notive of the bold and able arguments of Horsley, which 
tend to identily the Archangel Michael with the Lord of 
Hosts ; nor of. the fanciful theory of Heber, who, in imita- 
tion of that great genius, endeavours to prove that Gabriel 
is the Holy Ghost.. He does not even appear to be aware 
that ** the Angel of the Lord” in the Old Testament, is cer- 
tainly ‘‘ the Messenger of the Covenant ;” as Shuckford and 
an handred others have abundantly proved. But the effect 
of his reasoning, if less entertaining, is certainly far more 
edifying than any thing which we have met with on the same 
subject. 

We are inclined to doubt whether the examination of a 
Scripture churaucter forms a suitable subject for the pulpit. 
A biegraphical sermon generally wants interest, because we 
ulready know all that the preacher can relate ; a metaphysical 
one is seldom instructive, because the Scripture never fills 
up the outline of its bold and striking delineations, and all 
the shades which the hand of man can add, serve only to ob- 
scure them. Besides, the one perfect model, held out for 
imitation to weak and erring mortals, should, in our estima- 
tion, be the prominent feature of every discourse delivered 
in the Church. We would reserve the full consideration of 
eminent human characters for essays or for history ; and in- 
troduce them but sparingly and slightly into ovr public in- 
struction. Notwithstanding this objection, we have perused 
with great pleasure the nine sermons of Bishop Dehon on as 
many characters from the Bible ; and if we do not think the 
choice of such subjects altogether judicious, we cannot but 
bestow great praise on the manner in which they are treated, 
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and the amiable and pious sentiments which they are made 
to convey. 

The occasional sermons, on different subjects, are most of 
them stamped with the same characteristic defects and ex- 
cellencies. ‘The defects are merely those of a style too re- 
dundant, of a genius too fertile. ‘The excellences are of no 
common kind. ‘The warmest piety, the purest benevolence, 
the most touching humility breathe in every discourse ; while 
a steady adherence to the primitive doctrines of the Church 
renders our guide as safe as he is pleasant. In a sermon for 
the benefit of the Episcopal Society he speaks in terms of 
just and honourable gratitude of the English Society for the 
Propagation of the Bacal in Foreign Parts; and attributes 
to the liberal zeal of its members, the original establishment 
of the American Church. His discourses on death are sin- 
gularly touching and improving ; and there are passages which 
we should not hesitate to call sublime. 


“ Another thing which renders ‘the valley of the shadow of 
death’ terrible to many, is the darkness with which it is encom- 
passed. It is awfully still. It is dreadfully gloomy. Shadows, 
clouds, and darkness rest upon it. I sce the infidel approach its 
entrance. To him it is dismally obscure. Bones and ashes are 
all he can discover. And his heart recoils with unutterable horror 
from such an extinction of his being. I see the vicious approach 
it, To them the gloom is terrible. Conscience fills it with ghosts, 
and spectres, and images of terror. They shudder as they enter, 
They cry aloud for lights. And whom indeed do I see unappalled 
by the darkness and dismal accompaniments of the grave, but those, 
upon whose minds the blessed Redeemer hath opened the visions 
of immortality. To them there ariseth lights in the darkness. 
That hand which holdeth ‘ the keys of death and of hell,’ hath 
rolled back the clouds which hung over the valley of death. That 
voice, at which the devils tremble, hath chased from it the images 
of fear, and spectres of despair. ‘Io the sincere followers of the 
Lamb it is not a valley of unknown windings, and uncertain end. 
They see, indeed, that it is a desolate place. But they are taught 
that it is the path by which God hath connected this present stage 
of our existence with the next. They know that it is the passage, 
through which the patriarchs, and prophets, and righteous mea of 
every age, have gone to the fruition of glory, They consider it 
as the valley which their Lord hath travelled, subduing in it every 
thing which could molest or dismay them; and opening, through 
it, the way to his heavenly kingdom. ‘They enter it, therefore, 
without fear or perplexity, having the * Spirit of Truth’ for their 
guide, and persuaded by him that, desolate as js the path, it will 
conduct them to tle regions of everlasting day. Blissful light, 
which Religion, sent by our compassionate Creator, sheds upon 
the tomb! How happy the relief which it gives {rom the timidity 
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of ignorance, and the anxiety of doubt! Those terrors, at least, 
which its darkness gave to ‘ the valley of the shadow of death,’ are 
of small power, now that it is illumined with the instructions of the 
Almighty, and declared by him to be our path to immortality,” 
Vol. If. p. 350. 

_ By an arrangement which is not accounted for, two -ser- 
mons and an Address on Confirmation, are placed after a 
Discourse on the Death of Bishop Dehon, -which contains 
many interesting particulars of his life, and proves that he is 
as generally and deeply regretted as he ought to be. Those 
Addresses to the Young Persons of his Diocese are the best 
examples in the book, of plain practical instruction ; and 
shew that he could be as clear and impressive in simplicity, 
us he is engaging and commanding in the richer kinds of 
composition. 

After all that has been said of this extraordinary man, it 
is scarcely necessary to add that we sincerely and earnestly 
desire the extensive circulation of his works in this country ; 
not so much for the sake of that useful institution which is to 
be benefited by the sale, as because we feel assured that they 
will conduce powerfully to awaken, in the heart of the reader, 
u lively sense of the high concerns of immortality, and a 
vealous yet charitable attachment to the interests of the 
Established Charch. 





Art. VIl. Cumnor; or the Bugle-Horn, a Tragedy: 
with other Dramatic Dialogues and Miscellaneous Poems. 


By Elijah Barwell Impey. 12mo. pp. 288. 8s. 
Longman and Co. 1822 
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We know not how far the He-Urganda of Kenilworth, and 
the other ‘ Historical Novels, by the author of Waverley,” 
is pleased by the eagerness of popular admiration, which 
melodramatizes his tales for the boards of the minor theatres, 
while they are yet dank and dropping with the dews of the 
press ; but we think he must be amply satisfied by at leneth 
seeiug a tragic version of one of his productions issuing 
from a pen which, to say the least of it, will add grace to 
every subject which it touches. The story of Kenilworth 


has always struck us as peculiarly well adapted, if not to the 
sceptered pall,” assuredly to the “ padla honesta” of Tra- 
gedy; and Mr. Impey, by avoiding the “ stately and regal 


urgument,’ and confining himself to the surrows of the hap- 
* 
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hess Amy ouly, has proved tous, if we needed the proof, that 

pity and terror are not, asthe critics would persuade us, 
exclusively limited to such ‘tales as those of *f ‘Troy, or Pe- 
lops’ line.” 

It is the fashion now- -aedays to write plays for the closet; 
and it is a fashion of which we by no means complain ; tor 
we are convinced, ‘that the best parts of the best plays are 
those parts which disappoint us most in actual representation. 
The illusion of the scene is readily destroyed; a cat-call 
from the gallery or a set-to in the pit, too much powder in the 
wig of Polonius, or too little on the face of the * Royal Dane.” 
Mr. Egerton, who fears neither gods nor men as Julius 
Cesar, or some timid debutante who treinbles at both as Ju- 
liet, have often broken the spell of some impassioned acting, 
which has wound ‘us up to a belief, not perhaps in the reality, 
hut at least in the suflicient verisimilitude of the drama; and 
the unseasonable shutting of a box door, or the odorous 
extinction of a lamp, has ” wafted us from the rich imagina- 
tion of Thebes or Athens, from the Capitol or from Elsineur, 
to a homely consciousness of Russel-street or Old Drury. 
‘These are not fire-side accidents. The visious which the mind 
conjures up by its own unassisted force are much more per- 
manent than those which depend upon any paint or paste- 
board ; and all that we lose by not having the benefit of the 
one good actor, whom modern stage custom allows to a 
piece, is more than compensated by our gain from the ab- 
sence of the subordinate histrionic rabbie. 

In saying, that Mr. Impey’s tragedy is not calculated for 
representation, we by no means ‘therefore pronounee any 
censtre upon it asa poem. ‘There is a necessary education 
for the stage as for every thing else; and no virgin ‘Thalia 

can be supposed to be acquainted with the mysteries of 
O.P. and P.S. aud the free masonry of the green-room. 
Mr. Impey’s excellencies are command and choice of lan- 
guage, richness of: imagery, and melody of versification : 
in strong depicture of character, in management of plot, 
and in that w hich, without being defined, is recognized by 

evéry body as effect, we think him deficient; and it is upon 
these latter qualities that the success of an acting play prin- 

cipally depends. , 

We need scarcely remind our readers of the story of Ke- 
nilworth. Mr. Impey has judiciously restricted himself to 
the catastrophe of the novel; and with much soundness of 
discretion has avoided the temptation into which a younger 
poet most probably would have fallen of trying his strength 
in a portraiture of Elizabeth. The scene of his tragedy lies 
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in and about Cumnor, and, with equal adherence to another 
unity, the time of action occupies the interval between 
sun set and sun rise only. Tressilian and Lamborn first 
appear at the gate of the court-yard. The former has with 

arney’s privity obtained a warrant to bring Amy before the 
Queen. e imprisoued Countess observes the strangers, 
and mistaking Tressilian for Leicester in his customary dis- 
guise, hastens to salute him, as follows: 


* SONG. Amy without. 


‘¢ The shades of eve embrace thee, love— 
A borrow’d garb belies ; 
Yet never doubt I’d trace thee, love, 
Through every dark disguise. 


“ Though mantled in a mist, the sun 
No meaner orb we deem: 
Of all the heavenly host but one 
Can dart that peerless beam. 


‘¢ Then leave me not forlorn, my love, 
To pine in dull delay, 
But wind thy bugle-horn, my love, 
And cast thy cloak away.” P.7, 


Tressilian gains admission, and in his interview with Amy, 
urges her with earnestness to return to her father’s sick 
couch, She pleads the impossibility of consent without 
permission; and the taunt which this draws from Tressilian 
irritates her to sammon her attendants. ‘Tressilian is dis- 
armed, and Varney, having first insidiously filled him with 
doubts concerning Leicester, and of his expected visit that 
night, confines him in the custody of Forster and Lam- 
born. 

Amy’s first suspicions of Varney are beautifully expressed : 


“ Téicester. Paler yet! 

“ Amy. For sorrow 
And sad remembrance of those days, when wrath 
Ne’er yet intruded in our bower of bliss, 

With evil eye to witch thee. Ab! e’en now 
Something, I know not what, comes wildering o'er me— 
A doubt—a dread—a certainty of woe. 

* Leices. Why this is phantey. . 

“© Amy. arewell! ye days 
Sunbright, serene, calm morn, and peaceful eve, 
Free mirth, and sound repose ; ere fear, first born 
Of conscious guile, o’ercast with clouds the dawn, 
And marr'd love's jubilee. Ah! rebel love, ? 
Ere thou with filial tenderness didst war, 

Bursting the flowery knot which held thee coupled 
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With that sweet yoke-fellow. O, fare ye well! — 
For ye are flown for aye! : 

“ Leices. . . Why then forget them, 
And think on these, these golden hours, when love 
Shatters his chains, and sony springs beyond 
The barriers of cross age. Hence with the past, 
Now is our banquet, then we did but fast : 

Away ! these sad forebodings are the brood 
Of fancy, gender’d in her lonely mood. 
Away, my love, away!” P. 46. 


Varney has prepared minstrels at the banquet, and their 


song is to rouse Leicester from his dream of love to the 
chace of ambition. 


* SONG. 


‘* Hark! hark! In the hall and the park 
That skirts thy princely dwelling, 
The revellers throng to the minstrel’s song, 
And the wine in fountains welling: 
And the trumpet’s hail to the plume and the mail 
Outchants the lovelorn nightingale, 
That sits in Cumnor’s bower : 
For thy place of rest is the eagle's nest 
On Kenilworth’s high tower. 
Then up, up, and away with the cup, 
Nor heed the winsome measure, 
‘Thy syren spell, sweet Philomel, 
Hath drugg’d the draught of pleasure: 
_ Ere thou bewail the warbled tale, 
Bid fair good night to the nightingale, 
That lures thee to her bower : 
There’s shame and death in & monarch's breath, 
And bane in the fairest flower.” P. 54. 


Amy is indignant, and chaces Varney from their pre- 
sence. In the following lines we think she has full reason 
to be satisfied with her lover. 


‘* Leices. Nay, dearest, call him back, if but to witness 
How, while I gaze upon thy loveliness, 
And drink thy honied breath, all colder dreams, 
All saws of wisdom, plots of policy, 
High towering pride, and pomp of sov'reignty, 
Are wreck’d and swept away ; as some rich bark 
lleaps treasure upon treasure on the hoard 
Of avaricious ocean, so my bales 
Of royal merchandise I cast adrift, 
To swell the spoils of love. Now, if thou list, 
Go rail, and to thy stoic moral add 
Another Antony, who decms a throne 
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A world well barter’d for these charms. Away ! 
Lights to my chamber, ho!?’  P. 56. 


In conclusion, Tressilian falls: by Leicester's hand, and 
Varney by that of Lamborn; but not till his bugle has too 
fatally counterfeited the signal, and Amy has been its 
victim. 

It is in detached passages that the reader must cull the 
beauties of this play ; and he will throughout observe traces 
of the richest cultivation, and the. most profound acquaint- 
ance with the general range of poetry. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that Mr. Impey is betrayed into close imitation; and 
among the numerous original and beautiful images with which 
he has presented us, we have not been more forcibly im- 
pressed by any than by two lines in the following scene. 


*“ ACT V. 


«¢ SCENE I.—The Apartments of the Countess. She is discovered 
reposing on a Couch, JANET attending her. 


“ Janet. 

She sleeps; but, ah! ’tis no refreshing rest, 
Bathing her senses in oblivious balm, 
But on her heaving breast and quivering brow 
Hang the chill dews ef agony. Ah! what 
A start was there! 

“Amy. Where am I? at my father’s? 
Ah, no! ’tis Cumnor, is it not? 

Jan. Aye, madam, 
This dream hath blanch’d thy cheek. 

“ Amy. Indeed, ’twas fearful, 
Methought, the Earl being absent, all alone 
I pac’d these dreary chambers, and the while 
Sigh'd for my lord’s return. When, as [ paus’d 
To listen, a faint step, and then a note, 
Stole onmy ear. Hut, ah! 'twas not the step, 
The note I long’d to hear; the pledge of past 
Delight, and future recenciliation,. 
Ah! woe isme! not that— 


* Jan. Alas! what was it, 
That it should raise that sigh? 
* Amy. It was the horn, 


The well known horn, with which my father us'd 
‘To cheer his pack, 
‘ Jan, And that so mov'd you! 
“ Amy. Yes; 
For ‘twas no merry mot, no blithe reveillé, 
Hut such as hunters blow when the poor decr 
iJsdone to death. I started to the lattice, 
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And saw the court below all throng’d with mourners. 

“« Jan. Forbear ; thy spirits droop. 

‘ Amy, My father’s chaplain 
Mutter d the service of the dead ; beside him 
A herald stood ; and, as he grimly smil’d, 
‘ Countess!’ he cried, * behold.yon stately ’scutcheon ; 
Say, js it quarter’d well 2? I look’d, and saw, 
Blazon'd with mine, the noble arms of Leicester. 

** Jan. No marvel thou art mov'd. Thy vision stirs 
In: me a waking terror, 

“© Amy. On the pall 

There lay a coronet ; upon my head 
I plac’d it, when, O horrible! 
My tresses fell, my crumbling flesh decay’d, 
I stood—a skeleton! Ha! touch me not, 
No dream was e’er so real. 

* dan. Shake it off. 

Amy. I cannot ; what avails it if I could : 
Soon, very soon, my boding heart declares 
This form must moulder to the grisly thing, 
Which now I shudder but to think upon. 
How wears the night? 

Jan, Like an o’er-wailing widow, 
suit loth to change her sable weeds to greu. 

* Amy. Oft at this ominous hour, between the owl's 
Last vesper, and the shrill cock’s earliest matin, 
What time all living counterfeit the dead, 

And they, ‘tis said, life’s ghastly semblance ‘vear 
‘lo commune with the quick. . At this same hour, 
Oft do I feel a shadowy hand clasp mine, 

As it would snatch me hence, oft hear a voice 
Whispering my sentence to depart ; a step,— 
Hark! hush! dost hear? It comes upon me now 
Stern as'the heavy-gaited tread, that groans 
Beneath the bier.” P.91. 


Mr. Impey‘never shines so much as when he draws upon 
his stores of classical recollection. It is then that his early 
honours seem to bud more freshly and brightly in his poetical 
garland. We must indulge ourselves by adducing two satis- 
factory testimonies to our observation. 


“ PROLOGUE 


** ON OPENING THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS THEATRE, WITH A PLAY 
BY THE LATE RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 


*¢ Lord of each isle that crowns the A2gean main, 
And rich in spoils of many a plunder'd fane, 
The Persian next to Delos proudly steer’d ; 
But, as her sacred port the navy near‘d, 
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Awe-struck he stood, and from the pilot’s hand, 


Seiz'd the rash helm, and pointed from the land. Im 
“«* Veer, veer the fleet,’ he cried, ‘ at distance due, we 
And curb from sacrilege the insulting crew : : de' 
Hail, holy land, the loveliest of the deep, we 


ia’s dread cave, and Delphi’s holy steep ! 
ink not we come your mystic groves to mar, 
Or drown your Peans with the din of war: 
O, by no hostile foot profanely trod, 
Blest be your haunts, and reverenc’d your God !” 
He said, and turning from the sacred coast, 
Wide sail’d the fleet, and pass’d the innoxious host. 

If such devotion sway'd a barbarous foe, 

Shall British hearts with less affection glow ? 
Say, shall no pious homage here be paid, 
Lamented Cumberland! to grace thy shade ? 

“* Lo! with dishevell’d air, and look forlorn, 

As some fond mother weeps her latest born, 
To-night Thalia wears her sister’s pall, 

Nor checks the tragic tear’s unwonted fall ; 
But boldly quoting from the historic page, 
With reverence treads the consecrated stage, 
And bids imagination fondly rear 

Another temple to Apollo here. 

“ O, crown’d with late, but lasting bays, the test 
Of worth too soon deplor’d, too long deprest, 
Thou classic master of the moral lyre, 

Whose practice sanction’d what thy strains inspire, 
Whose traits of art for nature’s dearth atone, 

By rare perfections modell’d from thine own ; 

Last, worthiest minstrel of Thalia’s shell, 
Champion of truth and virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell! yet here disdain not to preside, 

Immortal now, our guardian and our = 

‘** Ye pious votaries at this honour'd shrine, 

Yours is the oblation, but the service mine ; 
If ill we minister the rites ye share, 
Yet for the temple’s sake, the priesthood spare : 
And charge to grief the failing, if in aught 
The faltering actor foils the poet's thought. 
** Rut ye, whoe’er the pilgrimage disdain, 
Let not your scorn the sacrifice profane, 
But like the barbarous chief to Delos bound, 
Sheer off, nor dare invade this classic ground,” P. 245. 


Our remaining extract will answer a double purpose, It 
will enable us to offer our readers a specimen of exquisite 
Latinity, which has been long valued in a limited circle ; 
and at the same time to shew the full justice which Mr. 
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Impey has done in his version to the lines of one to whom he 
was used to look with affectionate veneration, and who early 
detected and assiduously fostered the talents which have so 
well repaid his care. 


** GUARRENO HASTINGS. 

“ O decus imperii, cui Ganges paruit ingens, 
Cujusque auspiciis, belli flagrante tumultu, 
Res stetit Angligenim ; fracti cessere Maratte, 
Intima Mysoreus.repetens sua regna Tyrannus 
Delituit, versis doluitque inglorius armis ; 
Nec tumidz valuere mina, nec Martius ardor 
Gallorum, insidiaeque Indos ad bella cientes. 
Vivis adhuc, venerande senex, rurisque recessu 
Contemplare, tuo que gesseris omine, quosque 
Tentandos aliis promoveris ante triumphos. 
Namque per oceanum, qui lambit littora Sine, 
Et patet ad fines tellus ubi prominet Afra, 
Post acies terra, post classes sequore victas, 
Vexillum imperii jam sola Britannia pandit : 
His fruere ; at meritis si patria parca favorem 
Abneget, et juste suspendat preemia laudis, 
Esto: sed egregias constant in pectore vires, 
Justitiam, purasque manus, mentemque capacem 
His saltem accumulem donis: nec munera Muse 
Respue, Piérias nam tu colis ipse sorores, 


“* To the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, Translated from the Latin 
of Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster. 


*“* O thou, of India’s weal the source and soul 
Confess'd, till mighty Ganges cease to roll ; 
Whose power auspicious, wheresoe’er it sway’d, 
The storm of war arrested, or allay’d ; 

With scatter’d ranks, in lawless disarray 
Drove the Marhatta from his destin’d prey : 
And to his harem, taught to roam no more, 
Chaced back th’ encroaching tyrant of Mysore : 
Vain were their threats, and vain were Gallia’s too, 
Insidious tamp’ring with the mild Hinda. 
Yes! still thou liv’st, in Daylesford’s calm retreat 
To mark, revered sage, thy work complete ; 
And many a wreath, Srhich later brows hath crown’d, 
Planted by thee, to thy just praise redound. 
For lo! on each bold cape, and spacious bay, 
From Afric’s jutting cliffs to far Cathay, 
4 land, by sea, Britannia’s flag unfurl’d 

aves sole and sov’reign o'er the Eastern world! 
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Take then thy due: though sparing of her praise 
Thy country still the long-earn'd meed delays ; 

So may she—yet though costlier incense fail, 

At least this tribute, Hastings, ntay avail 

Thy mind capacious, and corruptless hand, 

To rank amid the worthiest of the land. 

Nor thou—though light this recompense, refuse 
The Muses’ gift; for thine is ev’ry Muse.” P. 278. 


wit 
We shall take an early opportunity of returning to Mr. 


Impey, who, as we rejoice to hear, has another volunae in 
the press. 
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of the Treatise npon Grammar.— Mixedand Applied Sciences ; 
Plane Astronomy (concluded), Nautical Astronomy .— Histo- 
rical and Biographical Division; the Lives of Socrates, 
Alexander the Great, Demosthenes, Dionysius the Elder, 
Timoleon, Annibel, Archimedes.— Miscellaneous Division ; 
Continnation of the English Lexicon, Asia, Assay, Astrology, 
Athens, Attraction, Auction, Australasia, Austria, Balance, 
ma Work entitled Royal Naval Biograph 

A entitled, i ; consisting of 
Genealogical, Biographical, and Historical’ Memoirs of all 
the Flag-Officers, Captains, and Commanders of his Ma- 
jesty’s Fleet, now living, is nearly ready for the Press. ‘To 
be published by Subscription. 

A new Translation ef the Tragedies of Sophocles, by Mr. 
T. Dale, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is preparing 
for Publication. 

A new Edition of Bythner's Lyra Prophetica, in one 
Volume, Octavo, will appear in November. 

A Work on the Subject of our Possessions in India, entitled, 
“* An Inquiry into the Expediency of applying the Princi- 
ples of Colonial Policy to the Government of India, and of 
effecting an essential Change in its Landed Tenures, and in 
the Character of its Inhabitants,” will shortly be published in 
an Octavo Volume. 
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Pyrenees, by Marianne Colston, are preparing for Publi- 
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Shortly will be published, a very considerable Portion of 
the celebrated Treatise of Cicero de Republica, discovered 
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‘odex Rescriptus. 

Mr. T. G. Lockhart, has in the Press, in a small Quarto 
Volume, Sixty English Ballads, translated from the Spanish, 
with Notes and IMustrations. phe | . 

The Rev. T. R. England, of Cork, is printing, in an 
Octavo Volume, a Life of the Rev. Arthur O'Leary, in- 
cluding many unpabli Documents, relative to the Irish 
Catholics. ers 

Mr. Bowring intends shortly to publish a Second Volume 
of Specimens of the Russian Poets. 

The Cento, a Volume of Prose Selections, from the most 
approved W orks of living Authors, will appear in the Course 
of the ensuing Month. 





